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CHICAGO HIGH SCHOOLS. 



s 



The first High School was established in Chicago in 
October, 1850, and was known as the Central High 
School. It had a four years' course. Mr. Charles I. 
Dupee was Principal from 1856 to 1800, and George 
Howl and from 1860 to 1881, when he became the Super- 
intendent of the Public Schools of Chicago. 

In 1875, three other High Schools were established, 
each with a two years' course, viz. : The West Division, 
corner Congress Street and Ogden Avenue; the South 
Division, corner Wabash Avenue and Twenty-sixth 
Street, and the North Division, corner Wells and Wen- 
dell Streets. 

In 1881, the Central was disccmtinued, the two years' 
course in each of the other three abandoned, and a four 
years' course was adopted for the three High Schools, 
one in each division of the city. In May, 1881), the 
North- West Division was established, and occupied 
rooms in the (\)lumbus School until September, 1892, 
when the new building, corner Potomac Avenue and 
Davis Street, was opened. The English High and Manual 
Training School, near the corner of Ilalsted and Monroe 
Streets, was established by action of the Board of Edu- 
cation August 20, 1890. 

With the large accessions of territory to the city, by 
annexation, in 1889-90 there came within the province 
of the Board of Education seven other High Schools, 
viz.: Hyde Park High School, P'ifty-seventh Street 
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and Monroe Avenue, established in September, 1809; 
the Englewood, Sixty-second Street and Stewart Ave- 
nue, established in 1870; the Lake View, Ashland 
and Graceland Avenues, established May 4, 187-1; 
Lake, corner Matteson and Winter Streets, estab- 
lished September, 1884; Jefferson, at Mayfair, cor- 
ner Washington and St. Johns Streets, established 
October 5, 1883; South C'hicago, corner Ninety-third 
Street and Houston Avenue, established in 1882; 
(yalumet, corner 81st Street and Wright Avenue, estab- 
lished in 1889. 

All these schools, except the Manual Training, have 
a four years' course of study, which is identical in each 
school. The course at the Manual Training is three 
years. 
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Department of Language. 



LATIN. 
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SYLLABUS OF THE LATIN COURSE. 

INTRODUCTION. 



The study of Latin extends tliroughoiit the entire four 
years of the High School course. This work aims to 
be helpful to two classes of pupils; first, those who will 
complete their formal education in the High School, and 
secondly, those who will enter college. 

The dominant purpose in Latin instruction is to give 
the student such a grasp of the language that he shall 
have opened before him an ancient life and literature of 
incomparable interest. Other scarcely less important 
aims are the discipline of the mind in close and accurate 
observation and logical thinking, a certain definite 
power for linguistic study, an appreciation of the struc- 
ture and syntax of one's own language, and the force of 
English words as seen in their Latin origins. 

In accomplishing these ends certain definite things 
are kept in mind. 

1. Paradigms must be intelligently and thoroughly 
learned. Endings should be compared, distinguished, 
classified. 

2. A full and accurate vocabulary of the authors read 
is gathcjred. 

3. Let attention be given to a correct, quantitative 
pronunciation, with care to the proper grouping of words 
and an expressive intonation. 

(11)" 
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4. The meaning of a Latin sentence is found by fol- 
lowing the order of the Latin words. 

5. The translation must preserve the thought of the 
author in close, idiomatic English. 

6. Much writing in Latin of exercises based upon the 
text is required. 

7. Translation at sight forms, an important part of 
the work. 

8. Oral and dictation exercises should be frequently 
given, that the pupil may learn to recognize the language 
at heartmj as well as at sight. 

9. The study of English derivatives should be persist- 
ent throughout the course. 

10. The fact that the Latin lives to-day in the pupil's 
own speech and in the institutions that surround him, 
should be early impressed upon the pupil's mind. 

FIRST YEAR. 

i. Pron u nclatlon . 

a. The distinction between long and short vowels, 
both as to quantity and as to quality, should be 
carefully maintained from the outset. 

h. The distinct pronunciation of consonants should be 
insisted upon. 

r. Where quantity is caused by the sequence of two 
consonants or a double consonant after a vowel, 
as in the accented penult of vlgint!^ the quantity of 
the vowel and the quantity of the syllable should 
not be confused. 
2, Inflection . 

a. All the commoner forms of inflection must be 
thoroughly learned during the first year. 
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h. The separate significance of stem and ending should 
be taught. 

c. The various sets of endings should be committed 
separately. 

d. The endings of verbs should be analysed as to 
conjugation, mood, tense, person, number, and/ 
voice. 

(\ The distinction between root and verb stem, and the 
methods of forming present, perfect, and supine 
stems should be taught. 

/*. The similarities between the endings of the different 
declensions and conjugations should be noted. 

(J, Verbs should be divided into systems as present, 
perfect and supine, and synopsized accordingly. 

//. All paradigms and endings should be learned with 
an accurate regard for quantity, and in all written 
work long vowels should be carefully marked. 
ri. Yocah alary, 

<(. Words are memorized as far as possible when first 
met and used in the lessons. 

/>. Kindred words in Latin and in English should be 
pointed out. 

c. Brief idiomatic expressions of frequent occurrence 
should be memorized. 

iL Principal parts must be learned. 
4. Synfa,(, 

(t. The more common usages of the cases and the 
moods must be mastered during the first year. 

Ik Pupils should be taught to see the various possi- 
bilities of case or mood construction in a given 
instance. 
. c\ Latin and English idioms should be compared. 
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J. Tmrhdatlon and Reading, 

a. In all final renderings, whether from Latin int(\ 
English or from English into Latin, translation from 
idiom to idiom and not from word to word is in- 
sisted upon. 
1). Pupils must be trained to understand sentences in 
the order of the Latin words. 

c. Oral and writtion translations from English into 
Latin are emphasized. 

d. Review sentences and simple advance sentences 
are translated at hearing. 

(\ Exercises in the translation at sight of simple selec- 
tions are frequently given. 

f. Constant care should be given to the expressive 
reading of the Latin text — the mere pronunciation 
of words is futile. 
6. Synop^ne-H, 

<(, At the end of the first year the pupil should be 
required to systematize and to tabulate the results 
of his work in etymology and syntax. 

SECOND YEAK. 

Required author — Ca'sai*. 

1. LlntlU. 

a. First term (previous to Christmas). The Helvetian 

war. (B. G. Bk. 1, Ch. 1-210. 
h. Second and third terms. Bk. 2, the ix^mainder of 

Bk. 1, Bks. 8 and 4, in the order indicated. 
(\ It is expected that classes will complete the four 

books. 

2. (leneral Stateinr)iff<, 

<(, Very much of the pupil's later progress will depend 
upon the way the first term's work is done. Thor- 
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oughness, accuracy, and attention to all details 
characterize this work. 
h. Inflections are reviewed until the pupil recognizes 
forms instantly. 

c. Irregular forms occurring in the text, which were 
not learned during the first year, are taught. 

d. Unusual diflSculties are explained in advance, par- 
ticularly during the first term. 

e. Common idioms are memorized. 

f. The proper reading of the Latin is a fairly good 
test of the pupil's understanding of the meaning. 

Yocalmlary, 

a. The new words in each day's lesson should be 
learned and remembered. Nine-tenths of the 
words met should become the permanent possession 
of the pupil. 

h. Fupils should be led to discover the meanings of 
words through their derivation and association, 
without constantly referring to the vocabulary. 

c. The meaning of the word carried in the mind, 

should be its strict etymological signification. 
Syntax. 

(I, The noun constructions of the first year are re- 
viewed and new ones taught as they appear. 

h. The constructions of participles, infinitives, supines, 
gerunds, and gerundives must receive careful 
attention. 

c. The uses of the Subjunctive and the laws of Indi- 
rect Discourse are to be taught. 

(L Passages of Indirect Discourse are turned into 
Direct Discourse. 
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h. Traiulatton, 

a. The Latin order is observed and constructions 
anticipated in getting the meaning of a passage. 

h. In the advance, a literal translation of difficult 
passages is allowable; in the reviews, idiomatic 
English must be required. 

r. Translation of sentences heard hut )tot .^eea should 
form frequent, if not daily exercises. Material 
for such exercises may be found in the text read, 
or parts of Csesar not read. '' Gradatim '' offers a 
pleasant and profitable diversion. 
G. Latin Prone. 

it. Exercises based upon the text read are used. 

h. Such exercises may form a part of each recitation, 
or distinct recitations at regular intervals. 
7. llhtory^ Etc. 

a. The historical allusions in tTie text are investigated 
in the light of the history of the times. 

h. The geography of Gaul is taught. The ancient 
map is compared with the modern. 

e. The military system of the Romans should be 
taught, in so far as it bears upon the text. 

d. At the end of the second year, pupils should be 
well grounded in the more important principles of 
Latin syntax and of the Latin method of express- 
ing thought, and should be able to translate simple 
Latin at sight. 

THIRD YEAR. 

R(H1 Hired author — Cic«'ro. 
/. Limits. 

a. The four orations against Catiline, the Manilian 

Law and two or three others selected by the teacher, 

will be read. 
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2. General Statement a. 

a. The work of the previous years in etymology and 

syntax should be reviewed. 
h. New noun and verb constructions are studied, and 

the whole matter of syntax arranged and tabulated 

in the pupil's mind. 
e. Resemblances and contrasts between Caesar's and 

Cicero's style are pointed out so far as is practicable. 

d. The history of Cicero's time is studied in the 
light of the orations read. 

e. Soniething of the theory of the Roman government 
is taught. 

f. The more forcible parts of the orations are read 
and studied as specimens of oratory. 

(J. Some choice passages are memorized. 
S, Vocahnlary, 

a. New words and idioms are memorized, and lists 

of words of common occurrence are given. 
J. Some study of synonyms is made. 

4. Transl<itl(m. 

a. Clear cut, idiomatic English must be insisted upon, 
and a perceptible growth in fluency of translation 
is expected. 

h. Translation at sight and at hearing, forms an im- 
portant part of the work, especially during the 
last half of the year. 

5, Latin Prone, 

a. Exercises based upon the text, as in Caesar, are 
used. Somewhat connected passages are given. 

FOURTH YEAR. 

Required author — Verj^il. 
1, Lhnltsi. 

a. The JEneid, Bks. 1-6, and the Bucolics. 
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J. Some other Latin poetry may be substituted for 
the Bucolics, or read in addition. 
^. General Statements, 

a. The main aim is to develop a taste for and a love 
of the ^neid as a great masterpiece of literature. 

J. Work in inflections, syntax, etc. , is not neglected, 
but has a subordinate place. 

€. Poetic constructions are contrasted with corre- 
sponding prose constructions. 

d. Choice passages of a few lines are memorized. 

3, Scanning and Related Matters, 

a. The matter of first importance is to read the verse 

quantitatively with such intonation as to give the 

meaning. 
J. The structure of the hexameter verse is thoroughly 

studied. 
c. The ability to scan (read metrically) easily and 

accurately is gained. 

4, Figurative Language. 

a, A somewhat careful study of the more common 
figures of etymology, prosody, syntax and rhetoric 
is made. 

J. An appreciation of figurative language and of its 
force in the English translation is developed. 

5, Mythology. 

a. The myths alluded to in the text are discussed, 
and their force in the poem pointed out. 

h. The large use of mythological tales in English liter- 
ature should be noted. 

6, Translation. 

a. The translation should be free and should preserve 
the spirit of the poem. 
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S. A great deal of translation at sight and hearing 
should be done. 
7. Latin Prose, 

a, Latin prose should consist of exercises based upon 
prose authors, which may or may not have been 
read, and should be a general review test of the 
pupil's knowledge of Latin accidence and syntax, 
and his retention of the vocubulary learned. 
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GREEK. 
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SYLLABUS OF THE GREEK COURSE. 



The work in Greek extends, as a daily exercise, through 
the last three years of the High School. The object of 
this course is to give the pupils who elect Greek a thor- 
ough classical preparation for college. The aim of the 
instruction, therefore, is to give such facility in reading 
Greek that later studies can profitably be devoted to the 
literary form of the language, and to Greek life and 
thought as refl.ectedin Greek literature. It is remem- 
bered, too, that the Greek, in itself, furnishes a most 
perfect and most finished instrument for expressing 
thought, and, therefore, the best basis for a careful 
training of the mind in clear, accurate and logical 
thinking. 

In carrying out these aims certain definite things are 
kept in mind. 

1. The language is studied inductively so far as 
practicable, whenever feasible grammatical facts and 
laws are discovered from the text, and not from the 
grammar. 

2. Constant comparison is made with the Latin, which 
precedes the study of Greek one year, in forms, vocabu- 
lary and syntax. 

3. Paradigms are intelligently learned; endings are 
compared, classified and distinguished. 

4r, These paradigms are constantly reviewed, orally 
at the blackboard, by turning English into Greek, until 

(23) 
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they become the pupil's permanent possession, ready 
for use. 

5. The meaning of the Greek sentence is grasped in 
the order of the words in the text. 

6. The translation preserves this order so far as may 
be, but insists always upon orderly idiomatic English. 

7. Reading at sight and at hearing of the simple parts 
of the authors read, form important exercises. 

8. The debt that every civilization owes to the Greek 
is brought out by attention to the subject matter read, 
and constant reference to the imitations of Greek habits 
of thought and civil and political institutions, seen in 
our own civilization, and in that of the ancient Romans. 

9. The fact that the Greek is the spoken language 
to-day ^f a people of no mean civilization is not for- 
gotten. 

FIRST year's work. 

Forty weeks — five hours a week. 
1. Limits, 

The ''Greek Lessons " with three or four chapters 

of the first book of the Anabasis. 
^. Proiiunciatimi, 

a. The vowels are given the so-called continental 
sounds. 

b. The distinction in sound between the long and the 
short vowels is preserved in the doubtful vowels 
(a, i, u) as well as in those long and short by na- 
ture. 

c. The consonants are given in general the sounds of 
their English equivalents, care being taken to 
sound distinctly both parts of the doubtful conso- 
nants. Zeta is given the sound of ds. 
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d. The written accent determines the syllable upon 

which stress of voice is laid. 
S, Decleiisioiis. 

a. The case-endings are taught as carrying some 

meaning apart from the stem to which they may 

be attached. 
h. The several declensions are compared and taught 

as variations of a common type. 

c. The distinction between vowel and consonant de- 
clensions is emphasized. 

^. Tlie Verh 

a. Verb forms are analyzed into their component 
parts, viz. : Augment, stem, mood and tense signs, 
connecting vowel, personal endings. 
h. The function and meaning of each of these parts 
is taught. 
. €. New verb forms are then constructed synthet- 
ically. 

d. The Omega and Mi verbs, second tenses, the 
future and aorist of liquid verbs, the present and 
imperfect of pure contract verbs, and many other 
seeming irregularities are found to be only mod- 
ifications of the regular form. 

e. The several stems of the verb are taught from 
which the tense systems are developed. 

f. The different ways of forming the present stem 
from the simple, or verb stem, are classified. 

6. Syntax, 

a. Noun constructions. Very large use is made of 
the corresponding constructions in Latin, but dif- 
ferences as well as resemblances are pointed out 
and emphasized. 
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h. Verb contractions. The various uses of the 

moods and tenses are compared with Latin, and 

brought together in tabulated form. 
General State nwiiU, 
a. Large use is made of the blackboard in all work 

in Greek and pupils are taught to write a clear 

Greek hand. 
5. Accent, euphony, contraction, and other matters 

pertaiiiing to the written or spoken form of the 

language receive attention from the outset, and are 

impressed by constant use. 

c. The derivation and composition of words, and 
their formation from simple stems are constantly 
emphasized. 

d. Great care is taken to acquire an accurate and 
moderately extended vocabulary. Words of kin- 
dred origin and meaning are arranged in groups 
for word study and for more facile retention. 



Forty weeks — five hours a week. 

The first book of Xenophon's Anabasis is com- 
pleted and the three succeding are read. 
^. OeNeral StataaentH, 

a. Attention to all details characterizes the work of 
the first part of the year, and thus a systematic 
review of the etymological and syntactical work of 
the first year is made. 

h. Attention is given to reading aloud the more spir- 
ited and oratorical portions of the text. 
A mirk3:l feature of the work is acquiring a vo- 
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cabulary. Lists of words found more than a given 
number (10) of times in the portion of the Ana- 
basis read, are memorized. 
3. Trmislation. 

a. The aim is to have the pupil get the meaning of a 
sentence word by word, or group of words by 
group, in the order in which it is written. The 
final translation, however, is from idiom to idiom 
and into clear, concise English. 

5. Much is done in reading at sight and hearing, 
particularly during the last half of the year. En- 
tire chapters are thus read and then such portions 
as present difficulties or peculiarities are discusseS 
in detail. 
^. Syntax, 

a. The noun constructions are systematized and taught 
in groups. ^ 

5. The various uses of the subjunctives, Optative, 
Infinitive and Participles, are taught by gathering 
examples and arranging them in groups according 
to similarity of construction. 

5, Ilintory and Related Topics, 

a. So much Greek history is emphasized as is neces- 
sary to a good understanding of the bearing of the 
expedition of the ten thousand upon subsequent 
history. 

7), Something of Persian life and civilization is taught. 

c. The Greek and Persian military systems are com- 
pared. 

6. Prose Composition, 

Exercises based upon the text read are turned into 
Greek as a part of the daily recitation, or are 
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taken up at intervals after a given amount of the 
text has been read. 

THIRD year's work. 

Forty weeks — five hours a week. 
1, LlmitH. 

The first three or four books of Homer's Iliad. 

a. The great aim is to cultivate a love for, and an 
interest in the Iliad, as a poem and as literature. 

5. An effort is made to grasp Homer's vocabulary by 
giving lists of words of frequent recurrence, study- 
ing the derivation and composition of words, and 
various other devices. 
J. Homeric Foniis, 

a. The "Homeric forms " are very carefully studied, 
especially in the early part of the work, and com- 
pared with the corresponding Attic forms. 

h. These forms are systematically arranged by de- 
clensions, and related verb forms, that they may 
be the more readily recognized. 

4, Scanning, 

a. The structure of the hexameter verse is carefully 
studied. 

1). The ability to scan easily and accurately with at- 
tention to the meaning as well as metrical form of 
the verse is gained. 

e. The metrical peculiarities receive attention. 

5. Syntax, 

a. The prose constructions are reviewed and the 
poetic constructions carefully compared with the 
prose expressions for such constructions. 

h. The uses of the moods, especially in the condition, 
are contrasted with the same uses in prose. 
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6. Translation, 

a. The aim is to ''Be Homeric," concise, clear, sim- 
ple, preserving as far as possible the order of the 
words and the constructions of the original. 

5. Attempts are now and then made at metrical, pre- 
ferably hexameter, translations. 

6'. Beading at sight forms an important part of the 
work during the last half of the year. Whole 
books may thus be read, and then reviewed as 
prepared work. 

7. History and Mythcflogy. 

a. The life and habits of Homeric heroes are discov- 
ered. 

h. An attempt is made to study systematically the 
myths alluded to in the text. 

G. The force of the myths and legends from a poetic 
point of view is noted. 

8. Prose Composition. 

Prose work based upon the Anabasis is continued 
and supplemented during the last part of the year 
by the Greek prose passages from the entrance ex- 
amination papers of various Colleges, and such 
simple English prose as will aid in a final review 
of the course in Greek. 
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SYLLABUS m GERMAN. 



The study of the German Language masj be com- 
menced by pupils in the General Course the first or the 
third year. 

College preparatory pupils may substitute it for 
Greek the last three years, or take it the last two years 
in addition to Latin and Greek. 

BOOKS USED. 

Joynes-Meissner German Grammar required through- 
out the Course. 

For advanced work in Grammar, WetzePs Gram- 
matikmay be used. 

Zimmerman's Classical Reader (Elective). 

Each pupil is to be supplied with a German English 
Dictionary, (Heath's New German Dictionary pre- 
ferred). 

Stern's Studien uud Plaudereien. 

Appleton's Readers (for translation from English into 
German). 

DIVISION OF TIME. 

beginner's coukse. 

Pupils who have not studied German prior to attend- 
ing the High School, are to pursue this Course. 

(33) 
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The first year will be devoted to conversational exer- 
cises and readings from Stern's Studien und Plaudereien. 

The latter part of the year the grammar will be 
studied. 

The second year, in addition to above, translation 
from English into Germail. Reading from Classical 
Reader. 

German Composition. Essays. 

Third and fourth years, study of German Classics and 
Literature in addition to Grammar and conversation. 

ADVANCED COURSE. 

Pupils who have studied German in the Grammar 
Grades, may pursue the following course: 

The study of the Grammar will be commenced in the 
first year and continued throughout the four years of 
the Course. 

Classes completing the study of the prescribed Gram- 
mar, may take up advanced work in Granmiar. 

Conversational exercises to be based upon work studied 
during the Course. 

Translation from English into German throughout 
the four years. 

Study of the History of German Literature in connec- 
tion with the historical and biographical sketches found 
in parts III. and IV. of Reader. 

German composition, letter- writing and critical essays 
on literary subjects. 

READINGS. 

Selections may bo made from the following reading 
course: 
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First and Second Years: 
I Weil's Ali Baba. 

Andersen, Bilderbuch ohne Bilder. 
Meissner, Ans Meiner Welt. 
Storm, Im Saal. 
Hillern, Hoher als die Kirche. 
Leander's Traumereien. 
Jensen, Braune Erica. 
Putlitz, Vergissmeinnicht. 
Stockl, Unter dem Weihnachtsbaum. 
Wilhelmi, Einer muss liQirathen. 
Gerstaecker, Irrfahrten. 
Schiller, Wilhelm.Tell. 
Third and Fmirth Years: 

Putlitz, Was sich der Wald erzahlt. 

Storm, Psyche. 

Benedix, Eigensinn, 

Hauff, Das kalte Herz. 

Riehl, Der Fluch der Schonheit. 

Moser, Bibliothekar. 

Max Mueller, Deutsche Liebe. 

Heyse, Anfang, und Ende. 

Die Einsamen. 

L' Arrabbiata. 
Auerbach, Auf Wache. 
Ebers, Eine Frage. 
Stifter, Das Haidedorf. 
Scheffel, Ekkehardt. 
Mueller, Die elektrischen Maschinen. 
Koerner, Zriny. 

Schiller, Jungfrau von Orleans. 
Maria Stuart. 
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Schiller, Neflfe als Onkel. 
Lessing, Minna von Barnbelm. 

Nathan der Weise. 
Goethe, Hermann nnd Dorothea. 
Additional selections may be made to the foregoing 
list by the Superintendent when required by institutions 
for which pupils may be preparing. 
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SYLLABUS IN FKENCH. 



The French Language may be commenced by pupils 
in the general course the first or third year. 

College preparatory pupils may substitute it for Greek 
the last three years, or take it the last two years in ad- 
dition to Latin and Greek. 

BOOKS USED. 

Keetel's French Grammar is required throughout the 
Course. 

For advanced Grammar work, Whitney may be used. 

Each pupil is to be supplied with a French English 
Dictionary. Spiers & Surenne (School Edition) pre- 
ferred. For special verb work, Hennequin's French 
verbs may be used. 

DIVISION OF TIME. 

The first term of the first year will be devoted to the 
study of the Grammar. 

Reading will commence at the beginning of the sec- 
ond term of the first year. 

All recitations of advanced pupils are to be divided 
so as to give equal periods to Grammar, conversation 
and reading. ' 

All questions and answers should be given in French 
as far as practicable. 

(39) 
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READINGS. 



Selections from the following reading course are to be 
made by the authority of the Superintendent. 
First Year: 

Perrault, Contes de Fees. 

About, La Mere de la Marquise. 

Halevy, Un Mariage d' Amour. 

Ohnet, Le Chant du Cygne. 

Daudet, Le Si^ge de Berlin, (Edition with Grand- 
gent's English Exercises). 
Secmid Year: 

Erckmann-Chatrian, L' Ami Fritz, 

Enault, Le Chien du Capitaine. 

Labiche, Le Voyage de Monsieur Perrichon. 

Comte de Vervin, Deux Artistes en Voyage. 

Kougemont, La France. 

Sandeau, Mademoiselle de la Seigliere. 

Lavisse, Histoire de France, Reference Book. 

Erckmann-Chatrian, Le Conscrit de 1813. 

de Lamartine, Jeanne d'Arc. 
English to French. 
Third Year: 

Revue des Deux Mondes, La Neuvaine de Colette. 

Dumas, La Tulipe Noire. 

Julliot, Mademoiselle Solange. 

de Lamartine, Graziella. 

Geo. Sand, La Mare au Diable. 

Prosper Merimee, Colomba. 

Xavier de Maistee, Voyage autour de ma Chambre. 

Hugo, Bug Jargal. 

Fontaine, Historiettes Modernes. 
English to French. 
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FourtJi Year: 

Hugo, Hernani, 

Kacine, Athalie, Andromaque. 

Esther, Iphigenie. 
Moli^re, L' Avare. 
Hugo, Quatre-vingt-treize. 
Corneille, Le Cid, Horace, Cinna. * 
Victorieii Sardou, La Perle Noire. 
Hector Malot, Sans Famille. 
de Maupassant, Contes et Nouvelles. 
Moliere, Le Bourgeois Gentil-homme. 
Le Medecin Malgre Lui. 
English to French. 
Should selections other than the above be required 
for admission to college, they may be added to this list 
at the discretion of the Superintendent. 
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SYLLABUS IN ALGEBKA. 

Forty weeks — four recitations a week. Text Book in use, Milne's 
High School Algebra. 

The amount of work to be done in the first year, if well 

done, will be sufficient for admission to most colleges and 

universities. Should an additional amount be required^ 

advanced classes will be formed later in the Course. 

FIRST TERM SIXTEEN WEEKS. 

Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication, Division, Fac- 
toring, Simple Equations with problems involving their 
use. Page 9 to page 88. 

Let the class work in Algebra be preceded .by a lec- 
ture on the history of Algebra, and its purpose in a 
course of study. 

Algebraic language, with its various terms and sym- 
bols, must be made familiar to pupils. As each nqw 
subject is begun, require careful observation of the 
points of resemblance to, and of difference from familiar 
arithmetical work, leading the pupil from the known to 
the unknown. 

"Make haste slowly '' in the earlier work, as the un- 
familiar X, the equation and the negative quantity must 
be clearly understood. The balance will be found use- 
ful in illustrating the equation and a reference to the 
thermometer and to the idea of debt will aid in the 
comprehension of the negative quantity. Olney, Bowser 
and Lilley may be consulted for a clear treatment of the 

latter subject. 

(45) 
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In Subtraction, the underlyiiig principles, (p. 29) and 
the use of the parenthesis should be emphasized. 

In Multiplication, the reason for addition of exponents 
and for the sign of the product must be made clear. 
Dwell on special methods of abbreviating the work. 

In Division insist on care in use of signs, and call 
attention to the number of terms in the quotient in short 
division. Careful study of easy literal equations (as on 
p. 66) will be repaid by ease in later work. 

Factoring should be emphasized. It has been called 
" the backbone " of Algebra, and at least five weeks' 
work — twenty lessons — should be devoted to it with an 
average class. The square of the sum of two quantities, 
the square of the difference of two quantities, the pro- 
duct of the sum and difference, and the method of fac- 
toring the quadratic trinomial are especially important; 
also the divisibility of the sum of the same powers of 
two quantities, and of their difference. (Pp. 83, 84, 85.) 
By illustrative drawings and by assigning values, show 
the difference between x^ — y^ and (x — y)^ which are 
oflen confused by pupils. 

Extra time spent on factoring is time gained on frac- 
tions. ' 

Excellent work in this line in a different form will be 
found in Wentworth's Algebra. 

Principles thoroughly understood are great aids in the 
work. 

SECOND TERM SIXTEEN WEEKS. 

Common Divisors, Common Multiples, Fractions, 
Simple Equations, involving two or more unknown 
quantities. Involution and Evolution, page 88 to page 
199. Addition and Subtraction of fractions will require a 
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mastery of the subject of Lowest Common Multiple. 
Much attention should be given to clearing equation of 
fractions. Lead to algebraic processes by the use of 
arithmetical operations. 

Illustrative drawings and objects will be found useful 
in enabling pupils to realize the conditions of problems. 

Invention will aid in the comprehension of the more 
difficult problems. Encourage pupils to make problems 
similar to those already solved, and submit these to the 
class. By this course mastery of the difficulty i^ not 
only assured to the originators, but frequently also to 
the slower members of the class, by means of the 
enthusiastic interest aroused. Originality in solutions 
should be encouraged. Much time, patience and fre- 
quent repetition will be necessary in dealing with this 
subject, which has been called ''the thouglit side" of 
Algebra. 

In simultaneous equations the method by Substitution, 
being somewhat familiar, may perhaps be taken first to 
advantage, and followed by comparison and then by 
Addition and Subtraction, although the latter method is 
first desired in some classes. 

In Involution, the Binomial Theorem should be em- 
phasized and selections may be made from the fuller 
treatment of the subject, page 347 to page 352. 

In Evolution use only enougli numerical work to give 
pupils working power. 

It may be necessary to omit some examples under 
many topics with classes of less than average ability. 
If time proves too limited omit part of Theory of Ex- 
ponents. 

Thoroughness rather than a large amount of work. 
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should be the aim of the teacher, and time should be 
devoted to individual members of a class, needing special 
attention. 

The teacher will find many excellent problems in 
Wells and in Davies Bourdon, and Todhunter may be 
consulted for fractional work. 

THIRD TERM EIGHT WEEKS. 

Radical quantities. Radical Equations, Quadratic 
Equations (omitting Properties of Quadratics), Selec- 
tions from Review. 

Pages 199 to 256 with portions of work included be- 
tween page 288 and page 299. 

Radicals will require special attention. Ten or twelve 
lessons, at least, should be devoted to this subject, 
which presents many difficulties to the average pupil. 

Make each day's work during the school year include 
review of previous difficulties and there will be little 
need of a general review at the close of the year. 

Teachers are recommended to consult Loomis and J. 
Hamblin Smith, an English author, for interesting work 
in Radicals. A novel presentation of many subjects 
will be found in Jones' Drill Book. 

Although the Algebra in use contains an abundance of 
material, the different methods of presentation adopted by 
these authors will be of service in developing thought, 
and ensuring recognition of familiar ideas, though in 
unaccustomed garb. A true teacher will aim to secure 
clearly defined thought and accurate expression in every 
recitation in Algebra, thus aiding the pupil in acquiring 
mastery of that complete instrument, the English lan- 
guage, which has been called the only essential to a 
liberal education. 
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SYLLABUS IN PLANE GEOMETRY. 

INTRODUCTION. 

While perhaps no science surpasses Geometry in the 
variety of its practical applications, it is placed in the 
curriculum of our schools chiefly for the mental disci- 
pline which its correct study insures. It is an invaluable 
aid in the cultivation of the habits of attention and 
accuracy. A careful and intelligent following of the 
lines of argument laid down in a demonstration demands 
a continuity and concentration of thought, which 
strengthens the mental grasp of every subject. After 
acquiring some knowledge of the language of this 
science and of the methods pursued in geometrical reas- 
oning, the pupil must be encouraged to work out demon- 
strations and constructions for himself, and these exer- 
cises will greatly increase the value of the study, in the 
development of the reasoning faculty, and impart an 
appreciation of an orderly arrangement of thoughts and 
the value of concise and exact language. The pupil also 
acquires the habit of demanding of himself clear ideas 
and definite knowledge. He soon discovers that certain 
facts are of necessity related to certain other facts, that 
certain conclusions and those only can be reached from 
certain conditions, and that to see these relations and to 
apply them is the secret of successful argument. 

Weighing and comparing statements as to their value 
and their utility in an argument, drawing conclusions 
from premises established or data given, and generaliz- 

(51) 
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ing from these, must develop a power of correct judgment 
which is helpful in all the labors of life. 

PLAN OF WORK. 

Second j-ear, forty weeks — four recitations a week. 

FIRST TERM SIXTEEN WEEKS. 

a. Definition. 

5. The straight line. 

c. Parallel lines. 

d. Perpendicular and oblique lines. 

e. Loci. 

f. Triangles. 

g. Quadrilaterals. , 
A. Polygons in general. 

?'. Arcs and chords. 
;. Tangents. 

ORIGINAL WORK. 

a. Exercises in connection with the theorems involv" 
ing the properties named with special reference to 
groups of equal angles, equal triangles and equal 
lines. 

h. Numerical problems. 

TIME. 

Theorems, two-thirds of the time. Original work, one- 
third of the time. 

SECOND TERM SIXTEEN WEEKS. 



a. Doctrine of Limits (optional). 
5. Measurement of angles. 
€. Problems of construction. 
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ORIGINAL WORK. 



a. Theorems and constructions involving the use of 
arcs, chords, and tangents. 

h. Constructions involving the properties of the equi- 
lateral triangle, isosceles triangle, right triangle, 
scalene triangle, rectangle, rhombus, rhomboid, 
trapezoid and circle. 

c. Loci — selected exercises. 

II. 

a. Theory of Proportion. 

h. Proportional lines. 

c. Similar triangles. 

d. Similar polygons. 

e. Numerical properties of figures. 

f. Problems of construction. 

ORIGINAL WORK. 

a. Exercises involving the principles of proportion, 
similar triangles, and similar polygons. 

J. Constructions involving the principles of propor- 
tion. 

c. Numerical exercises: 

III. 
a. Areas of Polygons. 
J. Comparison of polygons. 
c. Problems of construction. 

ORIGINAL WORK. 

a. Selected Theorems. 

J. Problems of construction. 

c. Numerical exercises. 

d. Transformations. 
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TIME. 



Theorems, one-half of the time. Original work, one- 
half of the time. 

THIRD TERM EIGHT WEEKS. 

a. Regular polygons and circles. 
h. Problems of construction. 

ORIGINAL WORK. 

a. Theorems involving the properties of regular poly- 
gons and circles. 
h. Numerical exercises. 

c. Problems. 

d. Reviews covering the entire work of the year to- 
gether with miscellaneous exercises and problems. 

TIME. 

Theorems, one-third of the time. Original work, 
two-thirds of the time. 

SOLID GEOMETRY, PLANE TRIGONOMETRY, AND HIGHER 
ALGEBRA. 

Pupils who may desire to pursue the study of Mathe- 
matics beyond the second year, as a better preparation 
for college, or because of a mathematical taste, will be 
permitted to take Solid Geometry and Plane Trigonom- 
etry four days a week during the first half of the third 
year, and Higher Algebra during the last half of the 
same year. The more important principles of the first 
year's work in Algebra will be briefly reviewed, and 
Milne's text-book finished. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The chief aims in the elementary science courses of 
the High School are three-fold: first, to develop in 
the pupil the power of independent, accurate and sys- 
tematic observation ; secondly, to aid him in acquiring the 
ability to describe clearly and cbncisely the facts of his 
own observation and study; thirdly, to teach him to cor- 
rellate facts observed and draw fron them logical infer- . 
ences and conclusions, thus leading him into self-reli- 
ance and independence of thought. 

The method of instruction is inductive and rests upon 
the individual observation of the pupil. The aim is to 
develop rather than inform; hence the laboratory method 
of study is more important than the information in- 
volved. Accuracy in observation is a prerequisite to 
accuracy and .clearness in description or statement, and 
these must precede logicaL inference and conclusion. 

Biology is the first science study of the High School 
curriculum and is planned as a continuous year's work. 
It is placed upon a laboratory basis, and so far as its 
chief, that is to say, disciplinary aim is concerned, it 
affords a preparation for subsequent science study. In 
the scope of its subject-matter, it embraces the study of 
typical representatives of the chief groups of animals 
and plants. The special line along which observation 
is directed is the structure and comparative morphology 
of the types introduced. The subjects of classification 
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and geographical distribution enter into this course only 
to a very limited extent, and that of embryology and 
physiology in the strict sense, are practically omitted. 
However, the subject of physiology in its usually ac- 
cepted sense, receives a considerable amount of atten- 
tion in a comparative way. 

In addition to the principal, or disciplinary aim, as 
already defined, th?ls course seeks to develop and foster 
an abiding interest in Nature; it aims to cultivate a love 
for Nature's forms, and laws and teachings. 

THE METHOD OF LABORATORY WORK. 

Of equal importance with a laboratory and its equip- 
ment, is a method or plan by which it is made possible 
for one instructor to direct the work of a large class of 
pupils at the same time. This is made possible by pro- 
viding each pupil individually with both material for 
study, and a copy of a guide or manual which will direct 
him ih his work. The class being so provided, the in- 
structor is free to render such individual assistance in 
the technique and execution of the work, as may be 
necessary. 

The pupil studies the material as directed in his out- 
line, and notes the facts of his observations and the 
conclusions drawn from them. His notes, illustrated 
by numerous sketches, or drawings of the structures 
studied, are subsequently cast into clear, concise, and 
connected statements which constitute a description of 
the plant or animal under consideration. 

Careful drawings are also made upon a standard 
drawing paper, the aim of which is to bring under ob- 
.servation or represent a summary of the principal struc- 
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tural characteristics of the type studied. The sketches 
and drawings should therefore be diagrammatic, clear 
and distinct in outline, without any attempt to represent 
light and shade or to produce artistic effect. 

The course requires only a relatively small amount of 
dissection, and this is done principally upon the higher 
invertebrate and lower vertebrate forms, and upon plants. 
The dissection of types above the Frog is not required 
of pupils, but temporary or permanent preparations 
made by the instructor are used in demonstration. 

DIVISION OF TIME. 

The laboratory work constitutes the basis of the 
course as already stated, and receives at least half of 
the aggregate amount of time allotted to recitations. 
Two recitation periods per week are given to laboratory 
work, and two to other work. Of the latter, one lesson 
per week is a recitation or quiz upon previous work in 
the laboratory and is supplemented by lectures *and 
demonstrations; the other is a recitation upon collateral 
study from text-book and works of reference. 

The following list showg the branches, or groups of 
animals and plants represented in the course, and the 
types selected for laboratory study. In each instance 
the type first named is preferred, but for good reason 
any other named in the list may be used instead. The 
figures to the right of the respective groups, indicate the 
number of weeks to be devoted to the study of each 
group. 
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A LIST OF GROUPS WITH ALTP:RXATIVE TYPES FOR 
LABORATORY STUDY. 



Animal Types. 


XII At€s{2). 


/. Protozoa (i). 


a. Pigeon. 


a. Amcpba. 


b. Anv bird. 


b. Paramcecium. 


XIII Mammalia (2). 


c. Vorticella. 


a. Cat. 


d. Rhizopod. 


b. Rabbit. 


//. Porifera (i). 

a. Spongilla (Fresh-water 


Plant Types. 


Sponge). 


XIV. Protophyta (1). 


h. Anv marine sponge. 


a. Proto coccus. 


///. Owlenterata {2). 


b. Oscillaria. 


a. Hvdra (Fresh- water Hy- 


c. Nostoc. 


dra). 


d. Yeast. 


h. Hydrozoa. 


XV. Zygophyta {1). 


IV. Echinodermata {2). 


a. Pand-Scum (Spirogyra). 


a. Starfish. 


b. Water Flannel(Cladophora> 


b. Sea-urchin. 


e. Black Mould (Mucor). 


V. Vermes {2). 


XVI Odphyia{l). 


a. Earthworm. 


a. Green Felt (Vaucheria). 


b. Leech. 


b. Rockweed (Fucus). 


c. Taj)eworm. 


r. Flv- Fungus (Saprolegnia). 


d. Liver-fluke. 


XVII ^Carpophyta (1). 


VL Crustacea {2). 


a. Stone won (Nitella o r 


a.. Crayfish. 


. Chara). 


b. Lobster. 


b. Wheat Bust (Puccinia). 


c. Sow-bug. 


c. Cup Fungus (Peziza). 


d. Cvclops. 


XVIII Bryaphyta {1). 


VIL tnsecta {2). 


a. Liverwort (Marchantia). 


a. Grasshopper. 


b. A Moss (Funaria). 


b. Beetle. 


XIX. Pteridophyta {2). 


c. Moth 


Horsetail (Equisetum). 


d. Bee. 


a. Fern (Pteris). 


e. Fly. 


b. Any other Fern. 


VIII. Molluaca and MoUuscoi- 


a. Large Club- Moss (Lycopo- 


dea (2) 


dium). 


a. Clam. 


b. Little Club Moss (Selagi- 


b. Snail. 


nella). 


r. Bryozoa. 


XX. Gymnosperma (i). 


IX. Pisces (2). 


a. Scotch Pine. 


a. Perch. 


b. Any other Pine. 


b. Any bony fish. 


XXI Angiospenna (4). 


X. Amphibia (2). 


a. Trillium. 


a. Frog. 


b. Any other Monocotyle- 


b. Salamander. 


don. 


XI ReptiUa (;?). 


a. Phlox. 


a. Turtle. 


b. Anv other Dicotvledon. 


b. Snake. 


XXII Plant Analysis {4y 
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Animal Types. 

1. The Am(eba. ^.s* a type of unicellular animals, 

A. Lahmmtory ^Vo7'l': 

a. The general appearance, size, and structure. 
5. The nature of the Amoeba body and the peculiar- 
ities of a unicellular animal. 

c. The changes in Amoeba and their significance. 

d. The absence of organs and the method of its 
pliysiology. 

e. The simple mode of reproduction and the ab- 
sence of a natural death. 

f. Drawings of Amoeba. 

B. Other Work: 

a. The characteristic properties of protoplasm. 
J. The essential elements and nature of a cell. 

c. The general functions performed in the animal 
body. 

d. The characteristics of Gregorina and Paramse- 
cium. 

e. Comparison of Amoeba, Gregorina and Para- 
msecium with reference to their morphology, 
physiology, habits and reproduction. 

f. The parasitic habits of Gregorina and the nature 
of a parasitic animal. 

g. The characteristics and the classes of Protozoa. 
II. The Fresh-water Sponge. As a type of vniceUii- 

lar animals loosely associated in a colony, 
A, Laboratory WorTc: 

<z.[lThe morphology of the amoeboid elements or 

individuals in the sponge colony. 
J. The relation and arrangements of cells. 
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c. The spicules as a common skeleton or frame- 
work of the colony. 

(I. The structure and nature of the ' ' gemmules. ' ' 
('. Drawings of Amoeboid cells, spicules and 
''gemmules." 

B. Other Worl:: 

a. The anatomy of the sponge colony. 

J. The specialization of cells and a physiological 

division of labor. 
€, Non- sexual reproduction, and the simplest form 

of sexual reproduction by two specialized cells 

of different nature.' 

d. The character of calcareous, horny and siliceous 
sponges. 

€. The source and use of the sponge of commerce. 
/. The characteristics and the classes of Porifera. 
III. The Hydra. Ah a type of a true vudticelhilar an- 
imal in the simple gantrida form. 

A, Laboratory ^Vork: 

a. The form, structure and plan of the Hydra body. 
5. The nature of the digestive cavity and the two 

cell-layers of its walls. 
€. The typical cell in the Hydra body and its various 

modifications with corresponding functions. 
d. Drawings of Hydra, including its various forms 

of tissue. 

B. Other ^york': 

a. The common origin of the two cell-layers of the 

body-wall. 
5. The specialization and functions of ectoderm and ^ 

endoderm. 
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c. Demonstration of the simplest .form of muscular 
and nervous cells. 

d. The two-fold method of reproduction and a 
comparison of each with reproduction in Amoeba 
and Spongilla. 

e. Comparison of Hydra with types already studied. 
f. The general morphology of the Hydrozoa col- 
ony, Coral Polyp, Sea-anemone and Physalia. 

g. The relation between Hydra and other forms of 

the greup. 
A. The characteristics and the classes of Ccelenterata. 
IV. The Starfish. ^1^ an example of the Echinoderm^ 
or radial type, 
A. Laboratory Work: 

a. The regions of the body and their radial plan 

of arrangement. 
5. The significance of the oral and aboral aspects. 

c. The idea of proximal and distal as applied to 
the regions of the rays. 

d. The general topography of the body and- the 
designation of the rays with reference to hiviitm 

and trimuia, 

e. The external structures of the oral and aboral 
surf aces, . with inferences concerning their func- 
tions. 

f. The oral nerve-ring, radial nerves, and eye-spot. 

g. The morphology of the internal organs and their 
arrangement. 

h. The hard parts in the body wall and their cal- 
careous nature. 

«. Drawings of oral and aboral surfaces and of the^ 
anatomy. 
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i?r Other Worl: 

a, A demonstration of the systems of organs in the 

Starfish. 
1), The general morphology of the Sea-urchin, 
Sand-dollar, Synapta and Sea-cucumber. 

c. Comparison of forms in this group. 

d. Comparison of Echinodermata with lower groups. 

e. The development of the Starfish. 

f. The characteristics and the classes of Echino- 
dermata. 

V. The Earthworm. As a simple form of the hi-lateral 
type anhnals, 

A, Laboratory Work: 

a. The external morphology of the body with spe- 
cial emphasis upon its bi-laterally symmetrical 
condition, and it's definite anterior and posterior 
regions. 

J. The uniformly segmented body and absence of 
segmented appendages. 

c. The internal anatomy with special attention to 
the segmental arrangement of the organs. 

d. A study of the tissues from permanent prepara- 
tions. 

e. Drawings of external and internal anatomy. 

B, Other Work: 

a. The general anatomy and physiology of the 
Earthworm. 

i. The general morphology and habits of the Tape- 
worm, Trichina, Pasteworm and Leech, with 
comparisons. 

€. The strongly parasitic tendency of this group, 
and the degenerate condition of certain systems 
of organs in parasitic animals. 
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d. The life-history of the Tapeworm, or that of the 
Liver-fluke. 

e. The relation of the Earthworm to the soil and its 
production. 

f. The characteristics and the classes of Vermes. 
VI. The Crayfish. As a typical crustacean^ with moi'e 

or less distinctly inarhed^ hody regions and seg- 
mented appendages. 

A. Lahoratory Work: 

a. The external morphology of the body, with spe- 
cial reference to the distinctly marked abdom- 
inal region and somewhat fused head and thorax. 

h. The plan and structure of the exo- skeleton. 

c. The morphology of the appendages and their 
structural variation in different regions of the 
body with inferences concerning their functions. 

d. The sense organs, and the structure of the com- 
pound eyes. 

e. The internal anatomy with reference to systems 
of organs. 

f. Drawings of external and internal structures. 

B, Other Work: 

a, A general view of the morphology and physiol- 
ogy of the Crayfish. 

h. The general morphology of the Lobster, Spider, 
Crab, Hermit Crab and Sow-bug. 

c, A comparison of the forms of this group, with 
reference to structure and habits. 

d, A comparison of the crustacean type with the 
types already studied. 

e. The life- history of the Crayfish. 

f. The biology of food. 
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g. The power in the. Crustacea and lower groups to 

east off mutilated parts and reproduce new ones. 

A. The characteristics and the classes of Crustacea. 

VII. The Grasshopper. Ah an exam/pie of the insect 

type of animals, 

A. Laboratory Worh: 

a. The external morphology of the body and ap- 
pendages. 
5. The structure of the wings and their adaptation. 

c. The internal anatomy and respiratory apparatus. 

d. A comparison of specimens representing the 
different orders of insects. 

e. Drawings. 

B, Other Work: ' 

a. The physiology and morphology of respiration 
and circulation in Insects. 

h. The general characteristics of the Moth (or But- 
terfly), Beetle, Bee, etc., and Spider. 

c. The habits of Insects and their injurious and 
beneficial relations to man. 

d. Intelligence in Insects, and in the lower types 
of animals. 

e. The relation of Insects to Plants. 

f The life-history and metamorphosis in Insects. 
g. The characteristics and the classes of Insecta. 
VIII. The Clam. Ah an example of the Mollmk type, 
A. Laboratory ^Vo7'k: 

a. The morphology of the shell including its struc- 
ture and composition. 
5. The external morphology of the Clam body and 

the relation of the latter to the shell. 
c. The mechanism in the movement of the valves. 
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(L The anatomy of the Clam. 

e. Drawings. 
7>\ Other Wm^h: 

a. The general characteristics of the Oyster, Snail, 
Squid, Cuttlefish and Nautilus, with compari- 
sons. 

h. The significance of the absence of appendages 
and segmented body in the typical MoUusk. 

c. The high degree of development of the heart in 
Mollusca. 

d. The development of the Clam. 

e. Oyster culture and other commercial interest in 
Mollusca. 

f. The characteristics. of Bryozoa and Ascidians. 

g. The characteristics and the classes of Mollusca. 
h. A comparative review of the organs of digestion 

in the groups of Invertebrates. 

/. The same in regard to the organs of respiration 
and circulation. 

;. The same in regard to the sense organs. 

l\ The same in regard to the hard parts, or exo- 
skeletons of the Invertebrate groups. 

L The same in regard to the muscular systems. 
IX. The Perch. As an example of the Imver vertebrate 
or fish type, 
A, Laboratory Work: 

a. The external morphology of the body with spe- 
cial reference to its symmetry and topography, 

h. The morphology of the appendages; their rela- 
tion and position. 

c, A study of the endo-skeleton and exo-skeleton. 

d. The anatomy of the Perch. 
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e. Studies of preparations of the representatives 
of the lower vertebrates. 

f. Drawings. 
B, Other Work: 

a. The general characteristics of Amphyoxus and 

the Lamprey. 
h. A comparison of the characteristics of the 

Elasmobranchs, Ganoids and Bony Fishes. 

c. The development of the Perch from the ovum. 

d. The systems of circulation and respiration in 
Fishes. 

e. The characteristics and the classes of Pisces. 
X. The Frog. As an exarnple of tJie Ainpluhlan type. 

A. Lahoratm'n ^Yorlc: 

a. The external morphology of the body. 

h. The morphology of the limbs with special refer- 
ence to their position, relation and homology. 

6*. The general anatomy. 

d, A study of the principal tissues from perma- 
nent preparations. 

6^ The organs of special sense. 

f. A study of the skeleton of a Frog. 

g. Drawings. 

B. OtJier Woi^h: 

a. The development and metamorphosis of the 
Frog. 

h. The general morphology of Salamanders and 
Newts. 

€. A comparison of the different forms of Amphi- 
bia with the typical stages in the development 
of the Frog. 

d. The gradual transition of the Frog and Toad 
from aquatic to terrestrial habits. 
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e, A comparison of the Amphibia with the Fishes. 

f. The relation and inter-dependence of organs in 
a higher animal. 

(/. The characteristics and the classes of Amphibia. 
XI. *^The Turtle. Ah an exam/pie of the RejytUian type, 

A. Lahoratory Work: 

a. The external morphology, including the nature 
and structure of the shell, and the plates which 
compose it. 

b. The structure of the head and beak. 

c. The morphology of the limbs; the number of 
digits, etc. 

d. The anatomy of internal organs. 

e. The endo-skeleton. 

f. The study of special preparations. 

g. Drawings. 

B. Other Work: 

a. The general characteristics of the Snake and the 

Lizard. 
h. Respiration and circulation in Reptilia. 
c. A comparative study of the exo-skeleton and 
endo-skeleton in the Snake, Lizard and Turtle. 
d The characteristics and classes of Reptilia. 
XIL *The Pigeon. As an example of the Bird type. 
A. Laboratory ^Vorh: 

a. The external morphology with special attention 

to the structural modification of the anterior 

limbs for flight. 

*NoTE. — It is not the plan to supply each pupil with a speci- 
men of the Turtle, but to provide a series of- preparations and so 
arrange the work as to enable several pupils to stuiy a certain 
preparation at the same time. This plan also applies to the 
study of the Pigeon and Cat. 
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b. The structure of the exo- skeleton of feathers. 

c. The internal anatomy with special attention to 
the digestive apparatus. 

d. The highly developed organs of special sense. 

e. A study of the skeleton of the Bird. 

f. Drawings. 
B. Otiter Work: 

a. The general characteristics of the principal types 
of Birds. 

h. The close resemblance between Birds and Rep- 
tiles. 

c. The development of a Bird from the egg. 

d. The characteristics and the classes of Aves. 

e. The migration, habits and distribution of Birds. 

f. The subject of variation and its causes. Exam- 
ples from pigeons. 

(J, The theory of Natural Selection and the leading 
facts upon which it is based. 
XIII. *The Cat. As an exa nipJc of the Mcuu maVian type. 
A. Lahoratory Work: 

a. The external morphology. 

h. The special structure of the limbs and digits. 

c. The exo-skeleton of hair. 

d. The teeth and their arrangement and specializa- 
tion. 

e. The internal anatomy. 

y! The endo-skeleton and its special modifications. 
(/, A comparative study of special points in the 

skeleton of Vertebrates. 
h. Drawings. 



*See Nott' on page (59. 
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B. Other Work: 

a. The characteristics of the various types of Mam- 
mals. 

h. The development of teeth and the dental form- 
ulae in Mammals. 

c. Homology of the limbs in Vertebrates. 

d. The circulation in Mammals and Birds. 

e. The characteristics and the classes of Mammals. 

f. Comparison of the organs of respiration, circu- 
lation, digestion and the nervous systems in the 
various groups of Vertebrates. 

g. The aflSnity of the groups in the animal king- 
dom. 

Plant Types. 

XIV. Protococcus and the Yeast Plant. As exam- 
ples oftJu' simplest formM of unicellular plants 
or Protophyte. 

A. Laboratory Work: 

a. The morphology of Protococcus and its mode of 
reproduction. 

b. The morphology of the Yeast Plant and mode 
of reproduction. 

c. A comparison of the morphology and physiology 
of Protococcus and the Yeast Plant. 

d. Drawings. 

B. Other Woi^k: 

a. The nature of a unicellular plant and its essen- 
tial elements. 

h. The functions of chlorophyl, starch, cellulose 
and sugar. 

<?. The characteristics of a true or typical plant; 
of a saprophyte; of a parasite. 
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d. The morphology and physiology of the Bacteria. 

e. The characteristics and the classes of Protophyta. 

XV. Spirogyra. As an example of a unisexual plant 

or Zygophyte, 

A. Laboratory Work: 

a. The morphology of the thallus and relation of 
the cells. 

h. The use of reagent, and tests for cellulose, pro- 
toplasm, starch and sugar. 

c. The chlorophyl and its distribution. 

d. A study of other forms of Algae, including Di- 
atoms, Desmids, Oscillaria, etc. 

e. Reproduction in Spirogyra. 

f. Drawings. 

B. Other Work: 

a. The characteristics of some of the forms of 
Zygophyta. 

b. A comparison of the Protophyta and Zygophyta. 

c. The characteristics and the classes of Zygophyta. 

XVI. The Vaucheria. Ah an example of the egg-spore 

plants or Oophyta, 

A. Laboratory Work: 

a. The morphology of the thallus. 

b. The morphology of the reproductive organs. 

c. The general and gross anatomy of the Eock- 
weed, and the study of the fruiting thallus from 
preparations. 

d. Drawings from Vaucheria and Rock-weed. 

B. Other Work: 

a. The life-history of Vaucheria. 
J. The general morphology of Volvox, Water- 
moulds, and Mildew. 
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c. A comparison of the thalli in groups already 
studied. 

d. A comparison of the reproduction in Proto- 
phyta, Zygophyta and Oophyta. 

e. The economic interest in the Fungi of this group. 
/. The characteristics and classes of Oophyta. 

XVII. The Nitella. As an exaiaple of th-e Hjyore-frult 

plants or Carpophyta. 

A, Laboratory Work: 

a. The grpss morphology of the plant-body. 
h. The elements of stem, nodes, internodes and 
leaves. 

c. The morphology of the reproductive organs. 

d. The study of a mushroom or toadstool. 

e. Drawings. 

B. Otiter Work: 

a. The nature of Wheat-rusts, Smuts, Black Knot, 
etc., and their migratory and parasitic habits, 
and the relation of host to parasite. 

5. The life-history of Wheat-rusts. 

€. The mode of vegetation and reproduction in the 
saprophytic fungi, including Puff-balls, Mush- 
rooms, etc. 

d. The peculiarity of Lichens. 

e. Sexual and non-sexual reproduction in the Car- 
pophyta. 

f. The characteristics and the classes of Carpophyta. 

XVIII. The Marohantia. As an example of the nw^s- 

\mrts or Bryophyta. 
A, Laboratory Work: 

a. The gross morphology of the plant body. 
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h. The general histology of the thallus and rhizoid, 
and primitive woody tissue. 

c. The gemmae cups and gemmae. 

d. The morphology of the reproductive organs. 

e. A comparison of Marchantia with a Moss. 

f. Drawings. 
B, Otlwr Wark: 

a. The life-history of Marchantia. 

h. The principal characteristics of the Mosses. 

c. A comparison of the Bryophyta with lower 
groups. 

d. The characteristics and classes of Bryophyta. 

XIX. The Equisetum. As an exavqile of the Fei^i- 

vJortH. 
A, Lahoratoty Work: 

a. The gross morphology of the plant body, with 
special attention to the hollow, jointed stem, the 
roots, and leaves. 
5. A study of the reproductive organs. 

c. The development of spores and prothallium. 

d. Drawings. 
7i. Other Work: 

(I, The life-history of the Horsetails. 

h. The signiticance of an alternation of generation 

of Oophore and Sporophore. 
c. The characteristics of the Horse-tails. 

XX. The Pteris. Ah an example of the Ferms. 
A, Laboratory Wo7'l': 

a. The general morphology of the plant body, in- 

' eluding rhizome, frond, and rhizoids. 

J. General histology of the rhizome and stipe. 

c. The structure of the sori, sporangia, and spores. 
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d. Germination of spores and development of pro- 
tliallia. 

e. Drawings. 
B, Other Worl: 

a. The life-history of the Fern. 
h. The characteristics of some types of Ferns. 
6'. The development of spores from plant-hairs 
with a comparison of this origin in lower forms. 

d. The significance of apospory. 

e. The characteristics of the Ferns. 

XXI. ^The Selaginella. As an exavqde of the Cliih- 

inO'S'ses. 

A, Lahoratory Wark: 

a. The general morphology of the stem and leaves. 
5. The morphology of the microspores and macro- 
spores. 
c. Drawings. 

B, Other Wcrrk: 

a. The general characteristics of the Club-mosses. 
7k The characteristics and the classes of Pterido- 
phyta. 

c, A comparative review of the types of crypto- 
gams, with special reference to the develop- 
ment of the roots, stems, leaves and plant hairs. 

d. A comparative review of the cryptogamic types 
with reference to sexual reproduction. 

XXII. The Pine. As^ an exani/pJe of the Hhn2)ler form 

of Fhrirerlnfj Plants, 
A. Laboratory Work: 

a. The general gross morphology of stem, roots 
and leaves. 



*NoTE. — The laboratory work upon the Club-moss may be omit- 
ted and the allotted time added to the review of other Cryptogams. 
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h. The morphology of the reproductive organs, in- 
eluding the male and female flowers. 

c. The germination o*f pollen grains and the study 
of the prothallia. 

d. The fertilization of the ovules, and the develop- 
ment of the Pine seedling. 

e. Drawings. 
B, Otlwr Work: 

a. The life-history of the Pine: 

b. The special characters of other orders of Gym- 
nosperms. 

e. The characteristics and orders of the class Gym- 
nosperms. 
XXIII. The Trillium. As an example of the higher 
Flowering Plants of the rnonocotyledonon^ 
type, 

A, Laboratory Work: 

a. The general, gross morphology of the stem, 
leaves and roots. 

b. The morphology of the flower and its numerical 
plan. 

6'. The essential reproductive organs. 

d. The minuter structure of the stem and leaves. 

e. Drawings. 

B, Other Work: 

a. The life-history of Trillium. 

b. The principal types of the monocotyledons. 

e, A comparison of Trillium, ''Wandering Jew," 
''Jack-in-the-Pulpit, " Grass, Sedge and Orchid. 

d. The characteristics and orders of the monocot- 
yledonous plants, or Endogens. 
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XXIV. The Phlox. ^4^ an example of a inm^e com- 
plex fltnmr'ing plant of the dicotyledoTWus 
type, 

A, LaJboratory Work: 

a. The general, gross morphology of the stem, 

leaves and roots. 
h. The morphology of the flower and inflorescence. 

c, The study of the organs of reproduction and 
their development. 

d, A study of trichomes in Phlox and other plants. 

e, A study of the principal tissues in Phlox. 
/. Drawings. 

B. Othe7^ Wo7^Jc: 

a. The special characters of the principal types 
of Exogens. 

h, A comparison of Exogens and Endogens. 

e, A comparison of Phenerogams and Angiosperms. 

d. The characteristics and principal orders of Ex- 
ogens. 

SUPPLEMENTARY WORK. 

A, Miscellaneous Laboratory and Field Work. 
The work specified under this heading may be 
omitted until the study of Types has been com- 
pleted ; but much of it can conveniently be done in 
connection with the study of Types. 

a. Germination of the seed of the Maize, Bean, 
Buckwheat and Maple. 

b. The morphology of the Seedling. 

c\ The examination of special forms of Stems. • 

d. The examination of special forms of Roots. 

e. The examination of special forms of Leaves. 
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f. One or more representatives of the following" 
named families should be examined, more or less 
carefully as time may permit: 

(1) Crowfoot, (6) Nightshade, (11) Sedge, 

(2) Lily, (7) Honeysuckle, (12) Grass, 

(3) Violet, (8) Mint, (13) Maple, 

(4) Spiderwort, (9) Willow, (14) Hickory, 

(5) Arum, • (10) Oak, (15) Kose. 
Learn the use of the "Key " in determining the 

species of some of the simpler representatives 

of the above named families. 
B, Othei^ Worh: 

a. The nature and function of the members of the 

plant body, and the process of transforming 

energy in the plant. 
1). The plan of classification in an artificial system. 

In a natural system. 
c. Nature and morphology of the ' ' botanical fruit, ' * 

and the miscellaneous nature of ''edible fruit.''' 
rf. Fertilization in the Angiosperms. 
t\ A summary of the principal distinguishing 

characteristics of the above named families. 
f. A review of the year's work with a summary of 

the characteristics of Animal life and Plant life. 

LABORATORY EQUIPMENT. 

All necessary laboratory equipment is provided by 
the Board of Education, excepting that each pupil is 
required to supply himself with the following named 
articles: 

A case of laboratory tools containing 
1 pair of scissors. 
1 pair of forceps. 
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1 scalpel. 
1 blow-pipe. 

1 pair of needles with handles. 
1 hand magnifier. Price of set about $1.15. 
*A set of laboratory tablets consisting of 
1 drawing tablet. 
1 writing tablet. 
1 pair of covers. 

1 set of fasteners. Price of set, 55 cents. 
1 hard pencil (HHHH A. W. Faber). Price, 
5 cents. 

SPECIAL BOOKS OF REFERE^XE. 
The following books are authorized by the Board of 
Education, as desk copies and works of reference. 
These books together embrace the essentials of the var- 
ious topics introduced in connection with the laboratory 
work in this Syllabus, and are recommended to the 
teachers: 

(1) Parker's Elementary Biology. Macmillan & Co. 

(2) Gibson's Elementary Biology. Longmans, Green 

&Co. 

(3) Huxley & Martin's Practical Biology. Mac- 

millan & Co. 

(4) Campbell's Elementary Biology. Swan, Sonnen- 

shein & Co. 

(5) Sedgewich and Wilson's General Biology. Henry 

Holt & Co. 

(6) Claus' Text-book of Zoology (2 vols.) Mac- 

millan & Co. 



* The Laboratory Tablets published b}' Donahue & Henneberry 
are authorized by the Board of Education. 
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(7) Martiix's Human Body. Henry Holt & Co. 

(8) Bessey's Elements and the High School Botany. 

Henry Holt & Co. . j 

(9) Arthur, Barnes & Coulter's Plant Dissection. | 

Henry Holt & Co. 

(10) Bower & Vines' Practical Botany. I 

(11) Stormouth's Manual of Scientific Terms. Mac- j 

lachlan & Stewart. 

(12) Whitman's Methods of Microscopic Investiga- 

tions. Casino & Co. 
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SYLLABUS OF INSTKUCTION IN PHYSICS. 

Second year — four hours per week — forty weeks. 
INTRODUCTION. 

This subject offers the pupil many sources of culture 
and discipline. He is surrounded by a world of phe- 
nomena. Accurately to observe these phenomena, and 
to describe adequately and concisely what is observed ; to 
learn to trace the relation between cause and effect, and 
to appreciate that there is no causeless phenomenon; in 
brief, to form the habit of observing, thinking and ex- 
pressing his thought — these are some of the most im- 
portant ends to be attained. At the same time the 
pupil is acquiring habits of continuity of thought, he 
must also acquire a fundamental knowledge of the sub- 
ject matter of the science. 

It follows naturally from the foregoing aims, that the 
method of instruction must be mainly inductive. Each 
pupil is expected to perform in the laboratory, under 
the supervision and guidance of the teacher, the sub- 
joined list of experiments. He shall work independ- 
ently when practicable, keep a careful record of the ex- 
periments, and in quantitive work be held responsible 
for as high a degree of accuracy as the nature of the 
apparatus and the amount of time at his disposal will 
admit. The teacher shall exercise care in examining 
all the written work of the pupils and the record of 
their results in laboratory work so as to know that their 
observations and inferences are accurate. 

(83) 
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In class recitations, aside from discussions and eluci- 
dations of the laboratory experiments, the teacher will 
give such additional experiments, exercises and demon- 
strations, and make such use of the text book as shall 
leave each topic as complete as the time will allow. 
Here is scope for the largest individuality of the teacher. 

The following outline thoroughly taught, and the ex- 
periments given, accurately performed and carefully 
recorded, will enable a pupil to acquire sufficient pro- 
ficiency in this study to admit him to the best American 
colleges. 

Beginning with Magnetism, the work should be com- 
pleted through Mechanics during the first ten weeks — 
through Pneumatics by the close of the first term. Six 
weeks will be given to Heat, eight weeks to Electricity, 
four weeks to Sound and six weeks to Light. 

The following is a list of experiments for laboratory 
work, together with some of the more important addi- 
tional topics for class-room work. The articles which 
are numbered relate to laboratory work, the others to 
class-room work. 

I. MAUNETISM. 

Introduce the idea of force. 

1. Effect of magnet on soft iron, on steel by con- 

tact. 

2. Same by induction. 

B. Notice poles by means of tacks or iron filings. 

4. Magnetic screens. 

5. Position of a free magnet. 

6. Magnetoscope and use. 

7. Laws of magnets. 
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8. Effect of breaking a magnet. 

9. Law of magnetization. 

10. Reversal of polarity. 

11. Induced poles. 

12. Map the magnetic field. 

II. MEASURING. 

1. Measure lengths arid plane surfaces. 

2. Measure volume of sphere, cylinder, rectangu- 

lar prisms and capacity of a tumbler. 
*^. Measure with micrometer calipers, thickness of 

wire, paper, etc. 
4. Weigh 25 O.C. of water. 

III. PROPERTIES OF MATTER. 

1. Impenetrability. 

2. Porosity — mix alcohol and water, sugar and 

water. 

8. Ductility — of glass. 

4. Inertia. 

f). Elasticity — compression of air. 

stretching — wire, rubber. 

bend ing — wood . 

torsion — wood. 
<). Tenacity — of wires. 
7. Cohesion — ^of fresh surfaces of lead, rubber or 

parafRne, of a droj) of niercury, or 
of water on a dusty surface. 

5. Adhesion — disc to water. 

9. Capillarity — tubes and ])lates in cold water, in 

hot water, in other liquids. 
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Three conditions of matter, solid, liquid, gas. 
Fluidity and semi-fluidity as shown in malleability, 

ductility, vicosity and pliability. 
Kinetic theory of gases. 

IV. PENDULUMS. 

1. Derive Laws. 

Compound pendulums. 
Center of oscillation and percussion. 
Compensation pendulum, compensation balance 
wheel. 

V. MECHANICS. 

1. Composition of parallel forces in the same plane. 

2. Levers. ^ 

3. Wheel and Axle. I Work in each to be cal- 

4. Pulleys. f culated. 

5. Inclined plane. 

6. Friction. 

7. Find center of gravity. Determine the influ- 

ence of weight of the lever. 

8. Composition of angular forces. 

9. Determine the laws of falling bodies. 

Force, Energy, potential and kinetic. Work, Power, 
Wedge, Screw, Gravitation, Stability, Newton's 
Laws. 

Constant forces and their applications in ascending 
bodies and projectiles. 

VI. HYDROSTATICS. 

1. Pressure in water. 
2. Archimedes' Principle. 
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Hydrostatic Press or Bellows. 

Other machines in which sajne power is used. 

Pascal's vases. 

VII. SPECIFIC GRAVITY. 

1. Measure and weigh a rectangular block of wood 

and compare with equal volume of water. 

2. Find volume of an irregular solid by displace- 

ment. 

3. Specific Gravity of a sinking solid, a floating 

solid, a liquid with Specific Gravity, bottle, 
with hydrometer and by balanced columns. 

VIII. PNEUMATICS. 

1. Specific Gravity of Air. Degree of exhaustion. 

2. Pressure of Air — Barometer. 

3. Pumps — Lifting — Force. 

4. Siphon. 

5. Kelation of Volume, Density and Tension to 

Pressure, as shown by Mariotte's Tube. 

Use and construction of air-pump and various exper- 
iments with same. 

Second Term. 

(One and one-half months. ) 
IX. HEAT. 

1. Sources of heat. 

2. Expansion of a gas, a liquid, a solid. . 
Co-efficient of expansion. 

3. Diffusion of heat. 

4. Test boiling point and freezing point of ther- 

mometer. 

5. Effect of pressure on boiling point. 
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6. Find boiling points of various liquids. 

7. Cooling processes — solution — evaporation. 

8. Dew point. 

9. Law of cooling. 

10. Latent heat of water. 

11. Latent heat of steam. 

12. Specific heat of shot. 

Doctrine of the ''Correlation of Energy." 

Theory of Heat. 

Irregular expansion of water. 

Change of volume in solidification. 

Distillation. 

Absolute Zero. 

Kadiation, Diathermancy, Athermancy. 

Mechanical Equivalent of Heat. Heat equivalent of 

chemical combination. 
Steam Engine. 

Electricity. 

(Two months.) 
X. FRICTION AL ELECTRICITY. 

1. Develop it on glass, rubber, etc. 

2. Show kinds — by electroscope. 

3. Electrify by Induction. Experiment with egg 

shells covered with tin foil. 

4. Condensers. 

Electrophorus. 

Experiments with Holtz or plate machine. 

Atmospheric Electricity. 

XI. CURRENT ELECTRICITY. 

1. Phenomena of a Simple Cell. 

2. Action of current on magnetic-needle — Ampere's 
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Law — Notice magnetic property of a wire 
carrying a current. 

3. Classify conductors and insulators. 

4. Set up and study a two-fluid cell. 

5. Helices and electro-magnets. 

6. Heating effect of a current. 

7. Chemical effect of a current. 

8. Laws of Resistance — by balancing — by Wheat- 

stone Bridge. 

9. Resistance of cells. 
10. Induced Currents. 

Source of energy of the Voltaic cell. 

Ohm, Volt, Ampere, Coulomb, Watt, Tele])h()ne, 

Telegraph, Electric Bell, Electric Light, Dynamo, 

Electric Motor, Electro-plating. 
Thermo-electricity. 
Ampere's Theory of Magnetism. 

XII. SOUND. 

(One month.) 

1. Study waves in rubber cord. 

2. Show that a sounding body is vibrating. 

3. Find wave length and velocity by hydrometer 

jar and tuning fork experiment, noticing in- 
terference and re-enforcement. 

4. Velocity of Sound in open air. 

5. Cause of pitch. 

0. Determine velocity of Sound in brass rod. 

7. Laws of vibrating strings, noticing beats, sym- 

pathetic vibrations and harmonics. 

8. Interference. 
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Medium of transmission. 

Variation of loudness. 

Effect of temperature and density of velocity. 

Difference between noise and music. 

Pitch numbers of notes of the scale. 

Quality. 

Musical instruments. 

Xlll. LIGHT. 

(One and one-half months.) 

1. Shadows. 

2. Law of intensity. 

3. Images through apertures. 

4. Reflection — angle of. 

5. Images — virtual — from plane mirrors. 

6. Find focal length of concave mirror — Images. 

7. Refraction by water. 

8. Lenses — focal length — images — applications. 

9. Photometry. 

Undulatory Theory. Classes of spectra — Mixing 
colors — Polarization. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Ill the teaching of Chemistry, the laboratory, not the 
lecture room, will be the rendezvous of the pupils. 

The laboratory manual will be always at hand; refer- 
ence books, few but excellent, will be constantly con- 
sulted, while the text book proper should be considered 
of the least possible value in the acquirement of a prac- 
tical, intelligent knowledge of this very attractive study. 
The syllabus that follows is prepared for the purpose of 
securing uniformity in both method and matter in the 
teaching of Chemistry in the Chicago High Schools. 
Let it be distinctly understood that it is not the duty of 
the teacher to impart chemical facts, nor to instruct in 
the manipulation of apparatus, but to lead the pupil to 
draw proper conclusions from chemical phenomena. 
This thought always present will render the teacher's 
work the most eflScient and the ])upirs progress the 
most desirable. Few pupils will pursue this study with 
the chemist's profession in view, therefore the chemical 
facts obtained may gradually fade from the memory, 
but the power gained by careful training in correct 
reasoning upon the phenomena observed, will remain a 
permanent possession. 

In making this the highest aim of the study, no 
pupil will be the poorer chemist, for the correct sequence 
of topics, the important facts of the science, as well as 
the best training in observation and manipulation are 
essential to correct reasoning. 

(98) 
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The work is presented in three vertical columns, 
showing so far as possible the order of study and the 
relative amounts of time to be devoted to each topic. 
The three kinds of work should be kept in the order 
given, viz.: 

First, The Laboratory work. Secondly, The Text- 
book. Thirdly, The Lecture. 

No definite time limits are fixed except by terms. 
This will permit sufficient latitude in daily work and 
yet bring pupils to the same point at the end of each 
term. 

In the column marked "lectures" are given some 
topics upon which it would be well to give a formal 
talk or class demonstration. Most of this work may 
be .assigned as text- book work, if it seems more desir- 
able. Usually the demonstration of some difficult ex- 
periment by one more skilled in chemical manipula- 
tion, or an occasional resume of practical chemical 
discoveries, will awaken new interest, and add to the 
pupil's zest in the pursuit of the study. 

In this, as well as in every study, the use of good 
English should be constantly enforced, and the lan- 
guage used in the result of each experiment and class 
demonstration should be carefully noted by the teacher. 
The note books may not present the same neatness if 
the writing is done in the laboratory, but the work will 
usually be of more value. The inspection of these 
note books should be so rigid as to require a revision of 
all incorrect work, and in necessary cases the re-per- 
formance of the experiments. 

In the Spring Term there is of necessity a lack of 
parallelism in the laboratory and class room work. 
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There are but few experiments in organic chemistry that 
can be performed with profit by the pupil. While the 
text-book and lecture cover this ground, the pupil'should 
devote himself to the analysis of unknown compounds. 
The work here outlined is intended to occupy the 
class four days a week, for one year, spending two 
days a week in the laboratory and two in the class room. 

A— NATUKE OF THE SUBJECT. 



Laboratory Manual. TextrBook. Lectures. 

Physical Changes (Ex- 
periments 4 and 7). 

Chemical Changes 
(Exp. 8). 



Solution. Exps. 10 

and 11. 
Crystallization. Exp. 

12. 
Allotropism. Exp. 15. 



Define — Experiment, 
Mechanical Mixture, 
Chemical Reaction, 
Chemism, Matter, 
etc. See Shepard, 
Sections 7, 10, 11, 12, 
13, 14, 15 and 16. 



Chemical Changes 
See Manual, Exp. 1), 



Elements and Com- 
pounds. Manual. 
Exps. 20 and 21. 



B— GENEKAL CHEMISTKY. 



Laboratory Manual. Text-Book. Lecturer. 

Solution assists Chem- 
ical Changes. Exp. 
16. 

Divisibilit}' of Matter. 
Exp. 17. 

Porosity of Matter. 
Exp. 18. 

Atoms and Molecules. 
Exp. 19. 
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Laboratory Manual Text-Book. Lectures. 

The Atomic Theoiy. 

Atomic Theory. See 
Sections 20, 21, 22, 
23 and 24. 
Analysis and Synthe- 
sis. Exps. 22 and 23. 
Acids and Alkalies. 
Exp. 24. 

Acids, Bases, Salts. 
Sections 80 ahd 81. 

Neutralization. Exp. 

25. 
Indestructibility of 
Matter. Exps. 26 
and 27. 
Laws of Definite Pro- 
portion. Exp. 28. 
Laws of Multiple Pro- 
portion. Exp. 29. 

Definite and Multiple 
Proportion. Sections 
17 and 18. 

Chemistry of Water. 
Manual. Exps. 30 and 



31. 



Water. See Shepard, 
sections 38, 39, 40, 
41 and 43. 



Water of Crystalliza- 
tion. Exp. 32. 

Efflorescence and Deli- 
quescence. Exp. 33. 

Hydro<,^en. Exp. 30 
and 37. 



Hydrogen. Manual 

Exp. 38. 
Synthesis of Water. 
Exp. 39. 
Atomic Weights and 
Valency. Sections 
19, 21 a\id 22. 
Molecule's, Formulas, 
etc. Chapter X. 

Oxygen. Manual, 
Exps. 50, 51, 52 and 
53. 
Oxygen. Sections 26, 
27, 28, and review 
Exps. 22 and 23 La- 
boratory Manual. 
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Laboratory Manual Text-Book. JjerturcK. 

rhemistrv of Air. 
Exi)S. 40, 41 and 42. 

Tho Atmosphere. Sec- 
tions 82, m, 84, 85, 
8(>, 87 and 811. 



Nitrot»:en. Exps. 4i{, 
44 and 45. 



Niti'o«ien. Manual, 
Exj). 4(» and 47. 



Nitrogen. Sections 47. 
48, 49 and 50. 

Moisture in Air. Exj). 

48. 
Carbon-dioxide. Exp. 
49. 

Ozone. Sections *iO, 
ni, H2 and HJJ. 

Xitroj;en an(H()xy<ren. 
Exp. 54. 55. 5() and 
57. ^ 

Compounds of Xitro- 
,ii:en and Oxyjren. S(M'- 
tions 5() lO ()7. 

Compounds of Nitro- 
»ien and Hvdroii:en. 
Exp. 58 and*59. 

Comi)ounds of Xilro- 
.y:en and Hydroifen. 
Sections 51 to 5(». 

Chlorine. Exps. 00. 01 
and 02. 

CMilorine. See's. 90, 
91, 92 and 9:i. 

Bromine. Exj). 0.-J. 
Iodine. Exp. 04. 

Hromin*' and Iodine. 
Sees. 112 to 110 and 
122 to 120. 
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WINTER TERM. 



Ijibonitory Ma)iHal. T(\vt-Book\ fjcrture^f. 

Hydrochloric A c i d . 
p]x|)s. 05 and (MJ. 

Nitric Acid. Manual 
Exp. 07. 
Hydrocliloric and 
Nitric Acids. Sees. 
'7ii to 77 and J)4 and 
DO. 

Sul[)huric Acid. Exp. 

08 and 71. 
H y d r o - s u 1 p h u r i c 

Acid. Exp. 00. 
Hvdro-carbonic Acid. 
Exp. 70. 

Suli)huric Acid. 
Siil[)hur and Oxygen. 

Sees. 171 to 177. 
Sulphuric Acid. Sees. 

180 to 184. 
II y d r o - s u I j) h u r i c 
Acid. Spcs. 10.) to 
170. 
Hvdro-carbonic Acid. 
Sees. 147 to 153. 

Phosphorus. Exp. 72. 

Suli)hur. Sees. 1()1 to 

105. 
Phosphorus. Sees. 21. -i 

to 211). 
Silicon and Boron. 

Sees. IIM) lo212. 

Carbon-dioxide. Exps. 

75 and 70. 
Absorption of Carbon- 
dioxide. p]xps. 77 / 
and 78. 

Carbon and ()xv«,^en. 

Sees. 140 to 153.*^ 
Carbon. Sees. 180 to 
140. 

Candle Flame. Exps. 

79 to 82. 
Bunson Burner. Exps. 

82 and 83. 
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Ijihoratory Manual, Text- Book. Tj'Hurot. 

Action of hot Carbon 
upon Oxygen in Com- 
bustion. Exp. 84. 
The Blow-pipe. Exps. 

a5 and 86. 
The Borax-bead. Exp. 

87. 
Marsh (ias. Exp. 88. 
1 1 1 umi natin «r (Jas. 
Exr). 89. 

Illuminating (las. 
Water (Jas. 
Carbon and Hvdrogen. 

Sees. 140 to 14(). 
Candle Flame. Sees. 

21 and 28. 
Oxydizing and Redue- 
ing Flames. Sees. 
21) and :U). 

Combustion. 



C— METALS. 

laboratory Manual. Text-Book. Lertfnrf<. 

Sulphides. Exp. 100. 
Chlorides and Carbon- 
ates. Exps. 101 and 
102. 

Properties of Metals, 
Salts, Classification 
of Metals, etc. Sees. 
228 to 234. 

The Reduction of 
Metals. 
Blow-pi pe Tests. 

Exps. 104 to 107. 
First (iroup M«»tals. 
Exps. 107 to 112. 

First (iroup Metals. 
Sees. 2:r) to 247. 

Silver-plating and Sii- 
vj'r-printing. Manu- 
al, Exps. 114 and 11.'). 
Second (iroup Metals. 
Exps. 73, 74 and 119 
U) 120. 
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I.uhoratory Manual. Te.H-Book. Tjeetyrett, 

S(^coiid Grouj) Metals, 
Division A, Arsenic, 
Antimony and Tin. 
Sees. 201*10 2():i. 
Second (inoup Metals, 
Division li, Bismuth. 
Copper and Cadmi- 
um. Sees. 2(54 to 277. 
(Jold and Platinum. 
Sees. 281 and 282. 

Minin*^ En«rineerin«?. 
Third Orouj) Metals. 
K.xps. IHOto 151. 

Tliird (Iroup Metals, 
Iron and Aluminum. 
Sees. 21)1 to 808. 
Nickel, Cobalt, Man- 
«ranese and Zinc, 
804 to 822. 

Manufacture of Salts. 
Fourth Group Metals. 
Kxi)S. 15.-) to 1(50. 

Fourth (jiroup Metals. 
Sees. 889 to 855. 

Fifth Group Metals. 
Kxps. 159 to 1(55. 

Fifth (Jroup Metals. 
Sees. *}57 to 807. 



SPRING TERM. 
D— ORGANIC CHEMISTRY 



[Mhorntory MannaJ. 7\\vf-Bo(d: Lcettn-eH. 

Introduction to ()r«ran- 
ic Chemistrv. Sees. 
200 iu 204. 
Fermentation, C Kxps. 

90 and 91. 
Distillation. Exp. 92. 

Alcohol, Vine«^^ar and 
Soa]). Kxps. 224 to 
280. 
Oro^anic Acids. Sees. 

231 to 241. 
Carbohydrates. Sees. 
242 to' 250. 
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Ijdboratory Manual. 


TeM-Book. 


LectureM, 


Su^ar. Plvf). OH. 






^ 


Alkaloids. Soes. 


200 




and 261. 


Manual Exps. 94 to 
100. 


^ 




The Manufactinv of 
Sugar. 



E— UNKNOWN SUBSTANCES. 

M(knual. T(\rt-Bo<>l'. T^'A'tur(.s. 

Remainder of the ^ear 
to be spent upon the 
Analysisof I^nknown 
Substances. 
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GEOLOGY. 
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GEOLOGY SYLLABrS. 



Laboratory and text-book methods will be properly 
combined in the study of Geology. The observing 
faculties will be called into exercise, and pupils will be- 
come trained in weighing evidence and discovering 
causes where the absolute certainty of mathematical 
demonstration is impossible. Interest will also be cre- 
ated in noting the connection between geological inves- 
tigation and the world's industries. 

IVxt-book in use — lioC'onte's Compcnd of (»e()l()«ry. 
Time — twenty weeks — tour recitations ])er week. 

Worh of Fri'Hf Month. 

Topics of the book, to Reefs and Keys of Florida. 
On the threshold of the study let the '^ Nebular 
Hypothesis,-' as shown by the evolution of the 
Solar System, be presented with questions, and 
assigned as a topic for a written exercise. 
About ten minutes of each recitation will be devoted 
to work outlined in the Syllabus, but not given in 
the text-book. 

Time will be given to the practical study of minerals- 
from specimens.. 

. Ti'HtH Uned: 

Physical properties, acid reactions, shape of larger 

crystals. 

(105) 
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Orihr of Stndjj: 

Silica, Silicates, Lime, Ores, Alumina, (Jarboii, 
other minerals. Ample time will be given to all 
the pupils to become familiar with the specimens 
introduced. Encourage the collection, description 
and naming of new specimens, and their addition 
to the cabinet. 
Srvfnt d 21 on fh . *"* 

Dynamical Geology, completed. Structural Geol- 
ogy to Igneous Rocks. Mineralogy continued. 
Structure of rock studied from specimens as in the 
Mineralogy. Out-door work. 

In (luciujo: 

Erosion, de})osit and sorting along lake shore. 
Collections for the cabinet. Trace former shore 
lines and comj)are with present. Featy de|)osits. 
(^(miparisons of Soils. 

Stony Island — Its glacial phenomena, dip, strike, 
axis, rock material, fossils. Outcroj)s at Pacific 
Junction, Bridgeport, and Western Avenue near 
(Miicago Avenue. 

S<}ufh'(rext of (^hl('(((jo: 

Leniont to Joliet })resents a fine field for study 
of erosicm, glacial action, dip, strike, cleavage, 
lamination, joints, conformity and fossils. Sand 
dunes south-east of (Miicago deserve attention. 
Tlunl Nonth, 

Structural Geology and Historical Geology t(» De- 
vonian System. 

*Sec. 4 of Chap. W (it'oirniphical Distribution of Spccios. may 
be omitted (if the worlv is more than the chiss can accomplish), at 
the discretion of the school. 
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Written discussions of some locality familiar to the 
writer are to be presented and read by different 
pupils and commented upon in class recitation. 
Blackboard drawings of sections and surface maps 
of portions of the United States. Study of speci- 
mens illustrating structural geology continued. 
A review of the animal and vegetable kingdoms in 
their branches, classes, and in the more important 
divisions, their orders. Study of fossils commenced. 
Specimens will be placed in the hands of the pupils, 
with the purpose of securing such conclusions as 
will show an appreciation of the practical and ben- 
eficial results of geological study. To what branch, 
class, order and age does each belong^ In certain 
cases determine genera and species. 
I^^ourfh //to/ff/i. 

IJli^fonvnl a f^f //<>(/[/ to Qijidt^iKU'ii JWlod:'''^ 

Study of fossils continued as before. Brachiopods 
and Cephalopods furnish most useful material. 
Attention given to the evolution of new types of 
life. Kelations will be more readily seen by ob- 
serving progress from ancient forms in two or more 
directions, than by comparing living forms. Fisli, 
Birds, Keptiles and the Horse family furnish excel- 
lent examples. 

/// (hisfrl((I (rPoliKjij : 

Artesian wells, building stones as found in the 
quarry, soils, health as related to drainage, coals, 
petroleum and gas, the metals as they occur in the 
rocks, the use of clays, sand beds, and various rock 
material in arts and manufactures. 

*Eiir()p»'an (JcDlot^y may Ix' omitted. 
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Let the English equivalents of all Greek words 
used throughout the entire study be carefully 
vocabularized, thoroughly studied and applied. 
Fifth Month, 

Book completed with general reviews. Reviews 
of the progress of life are important. Classes in 
their progress and changes traced down to the 
present. Reviews tracing growth of our continent. 
Discuss theories of glacial cold. Present more 
evidence concerning the antiquity of man. In- 
dustrial Geology continued. 

HELPS AND REFERENCES. 

F<tr pupil h: 

A cabinet as complete as possible. C^rosby's 
Tables for the Determination of Common Minerals. 
Geological Reports, especially the plates, and 
Dana's Geology, for determining fossils. Hitch- 
cock's Latest (jcological Map. 

Fipv Tf'ach/'r.s: 

LeConte\s Elements of Geology. Geike's Geology. 
CrolTs Climate and Time. Nicholson's Paleon- 
tology. MilTs Realm of Nature. 

SUGGESTED PLAN OV CABINET. 

Ffrf<t DlrtHlou — J//// rr<(l(H/f/ : 
Silica and Alumina. 
Silicates. 

Lime Compounds. 

Barytes, Soda, Carbon, Manganese, etc. 
Metals and Ores. 
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Second J)ir!.s!(yn — DynainlcaJ and Struct urfd (reology: 

Showing effect of Atmospheric and Aqueous 
agencies. 

Showing effect of Organic and Igneous agencies. 

Stratified forms. 

Metamorphic and Igneous forms. 

Veins, Laminae, Crumpling, etc. 
Third DliHHHni — tJpochx Illnxtrdtrd : 

Archaean, Sihirian. 

Devonian, Carboniferous. 

Mesozoic, (ycnozoic. 
Fimrth DlctHfon : 

Molhisks and Brachiopods of Sihirian. 

Other branches of Silurian. 

Devonian and Carboniferous fossils. 

Mesozoic and Cenozoic fossils. 
Fifth DIvIhIou — /// dnxtrl(d (rcolfH/i/ : 

Soils and Mineral Panels. 

Building Stones. 

Potter's, fire and brick clays with their })roducts. 

Inm and Iron Ores. 

Metals and Ores other than iron. 

Material used in chemical manufactures. 

Material used for Physical Application in the Arts. 
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ASTRONOMY SYLLABUS. 

T<'xt-book — Ray's New Astronomy. 

Timo — twenty weeks — four recitations per week. 

Worl' of Flrxt Mouth, 

Tlie lirst seven chapters of text book. 
It will be useful in beginning this study to give « 
lecture tending to arouse interest in the subject by 
giving some idea of the work to be done and the 
benefits to be derived. 

About ten minutes of each recitation will be givei/ 
to matter not specifically included in the text-book 
topics. 

Globes explained. Practical problems involving 
use of globes. Charts explained by pupils. Black- 
board drawings by pupils. Drawings of the virtual 
images made by convex and concave lenses, of 
those made by convex and concave mirrors. Prob- 
lems in longitude by telegraph, by chronometer. 
Problems in latitude by observation of a star of 
know^n declination. 

iScCfynfl Month. 

Text-book, chapters eight to eleven, inclusive. 
Drawings by pupils to illustrate topics continued. 
Use of globes and charts and solution of problems 
continued. Attention given to mathematics of 
geometrical demonstrations. Observation of the 
planets from night to night. Study of stars and 
(113) 
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constellatioiiH will be coiitimied during the course. 
Make this study as interesting and practical as 
possible. Recall myths relating to the stars and 
constellations. First locate the Dipper and Fole 
Star, then Belt of Orion with Betelgeux and Rigel, 
then in the following order, Sirius, Aldebaran, 
Pleiades, Procyon, Castor, Pollux, Regulus, Ca- 
pella, Ueneb, Arcturus, Algol, Vega, Spica. 
Sun's distance by velocity of light. 

Third M(nith. 

Text-book, chapters twelve to fifteen inclusive. 
Drawings, use of globes, study of constellations. 
Mastery of the subject constantly tested by prob- 
lems. Cause of tide on side of earth opposite to 
moon. 

Fourth Mfnith. 

Text-book, chapters sixteen to twenty-one, inclus- 
ive. Arrangements may possibly be made for a 
class to visit Dearborn Observatory. Views of 
Mo(m, a Planet, a Nebular, a Star. The mounting 
of the equatorial and the transit. Telegraphic 
record of observations. Celestial measurements 
traced to the base line. Problems. Locati(m of 
stars. Nebular Hypothesis applied and tested. 

Fifth Month. 

Book completed and reviewed. Motion shown by 
displacement of spectroscopic lines. Late results 
of photography and spectroscopic observation. 

HELPS AND REFERENCES. 

For Pupih: 

Celestial and Terrestrial Globes. Astronomical 
Charts. Photographs of nebulne and| astronomi- 
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cal phenomena. BalTs story of the Heavenj^. 
Bairs Time and Tide. 

Young's General Astronomy. Young's The Sun. 
Thornton's Advanced Physiography. Langly's 
The New Astronomy. Airy's Gravitation. Clerk's 
History of Astronomy during the li^tli Century. 
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Department of Rhetoric and Literature. 
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INTRODUCTION TO COURSE OF STUDY IN 
ENGLISH. 

The course of study in English comprises three feat- 
ures: First, the reading, outside of school, of at least 
ten books each year, representing history, fiction, science, 
travel, poetry, etc., selected from an authorized list; 
secondly, the writing of at least five careful essays upon 
subjects connected with this reading, which are to be 
subjected to the criticism of the teacher; thirdly, the 
class-room study of formal rhetoric with exercises for 
illustration, the critical study of foreign and English 
classics, and the history of literature, as presented in the 
following syllabus. The aim of the whole course is to 
inspire the pupil with a love for good literature, to cul- 
tivate the taste which will enable him to judge of what 
is excellent in writing, and to give him, if possible^ the 
power to express his thoughts in concise, classical 
English. 

The first year is mainly devoted to the study of Rhe- 
toric, with the design of making its most important 
general principles help directly toward clearer and more 
vivid expression, and enabling the pupil to recognize, in 
some degree, such principles in the works read and 
studied by him. The mere definition and classification 
of the common faults into which the novice falls should 
give place in' importance to constructive work, the 
cultivation of fluency through the writing of frequent 

(110) 
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exorcises, fiitereil upon with onthusiasm, and such 
criticism and correction by the teacher as shall best lead 
to accuracy. Tlie ch\ss-rooin reading of the second 
year is mainly illustrative of myth and legend. Besides 
introducing the reader to world famed works of litera- 
ture, and preparing for the study of history, it gives 
acquaintance with the realm from which poet and prose 
writers are constantly drawing illustrations. Without 
some such introduction the would-be student of our best 
English is chained to his classical dictionary and misses 
much of the beauty and meaning of his auth()r. The 
third and fourth years are given principally to a survey 
of English literature in chronological order. 

While Shaw's History of English Literature is used as a 
hand-book, the emphasis is to be placed upon the actual 
study and discussion by the class of some great repre- 
sentative masterpieces of literature. 8uch study and 
discussion will enable the pupil in some degree to think 
the thought and feel the feeling of the great author he 
has in hand, and will be of incalculable value in devel- 
oping a love for what is noble, and making clear the 
essential unloveliness of low thoughts and aims. To 
learn to love good books by coming into actual acquaint- 
ance with them and being made to feel their beauty is, 
fr(mi the intellectual standpoint, an invaluable training of 
the judgment and taste; and from the moral standpoint, it 
means growth into a preference for high thoughts and 
pure feelings, a choice of the noblest and most helpful 
human companionship. 
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FIRST YEAR. 

FIRST TERM. 

llliitiyrH-: 

First 122 pages. Also Lesson 78. Punctuation, Sen- 
tence Structure, Paragraphing, Letter Writing, with 
ilhistrations. 

Ihq u fVid Ii<(fd!n g : *" 

Hawthorne^s Tales of the White Hills. * • 

Burroughs' Roof Tree; Addison's Spectator Papers 
(The P^an Exercise, The Vision of Mirza, The Vision 
of Calamities, twi) parts; Pugg, The Monkey); 
Lamb's Essays of Elia (Old (Miina, Dream Cliildren, 
The Old and the New Schoolmaster, Popular 
Fallacies); Irving's Sketch Book (Westminster 
Abbey, Rural Life in England, Stratford-on-Avon, 
Legend of Sleei)y Hollow). 

SECOND TERM. 

Pages 122-222, 2t)8-2lKl Lnagery, Energy, Wit, 
Pathos, Elegance, Kinds of Poetry, Metre and 
Scansion, with ilhistrations. 
Rhj 1 ( h 'cd II* <( din (J : 

Five Poems of Bryant (The Conqueror's Grave, 
Robert of Lincoln, To a Waterfowl, The Blue 
Fringed Gentian, Wind and Stream); Holmes' 
Chambered Nautilus. 

*NoTE. — 111 each term tin* reciuircd readin*; is finislied befon*. 
otlun* work of the same kind is undertaken. 11' time remains* 
selections are to be made from the optional list. 
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Optloiiftl: 

Selections from tirst term optional list; Scott's 
Lady of the Lake; Goldsmitirs Deserted Tillage; 
Browning's Pied Piper; Lowell's My Garden Ac- 
quaintance; The Old Manse (introduction to Haw- 
thorne's Mosses from an Old Manse); Webster's 
First Bunker Hill Oraticm; Lincoln's Gettysburg 
Address and Second Inaugural; Washington's 
Farewell Address and Rules of Conduct. 
Teachers will make such use as may seem to them 
good of the parts of the Rhetoric text- book not 
specifically noted in this syllabus. 

THIRD TERM. 

Shakespeare's Merchant of Venice or Midsummer 
Night's Dream. 

SECOND YEAR. 

^ . , B-IKST TERM. 

Berens' Mythology (to be used as a hand-book 
throughout the year) ; Selections from the Iliad, or, 
Selections from the Odyssey; Alcestis or Antigone. 

Optional: 

Morris' Life and Death of Jason (abridged); 
^'^schylus" and '^ Sophocles " in the series of 
' 'Ancient Classics for English Readers'' (to be 
read by pupils outside, with class comment by the 
teacher); Plato's Apologia and Phaedo. 

^ . , SECOND TERM. 

Uequvred: 

Macaulay''8 Lays of Ancient Rome; The ^neid, 
Books I. and VI. ; Shakespeare's Julius Caesar. 
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Optbtnal: 

The Nibelungeiilied. 

THIRD TERM. 

LowelFs Vision of Sir Lauiifal. 
Opt} on id: 

Tennysoirs Holy Grail and Sir Galahad. 

THIRD YEAR. 

Shaws History of English Literature as hand-book throughout the year. 
FIRST TERM. 

Riqiurcd: 

Tennyson's The ('oming of Arthur, Elaine, Guine- 
vere, The Passing of Arthur; (Guinevere to be read 
in class, the others outside, with class comment by 
teacher); Early English History and Development 
of the English Language; (Chaucer's Prologue. 

Opfioiffil : 

Chaucer's Knight's Tale. Selected English Ballads. 

SECOND TERM. 

Rrquin-d: 

Shakespeare's Macbeth, or. As You Like It. 
Opt'toHid: 

Spencer's Faerie Queen, lirst canto; Bacon's Essays; 

Milton's L'Allegro and II Penseroso. 

THIRD TERM. 

Requind: 

Paradise Lost, Book I. 
Option(d : 

Dryden's Alexander's Feast. 
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FOURTH YEAR. 

Shaw's History of English Literature as hand-took throughout the year. 
FIRST TERM. 

Shakespeare's Hamlet; Review of the Elizabethan 
and study of the Queen Anne Period; Macaulay's 
Essay on Johnson; Selected Poems of Robert Burns. 
OpthnKil : 

Pope's Rape of the Lock or Essay on Man; Addi- 
son's Sir Roger de Coverley Papers; Gray's Bard 
and Elegy in a Country Churchyard. 

SECOND TERM. 

liiqiifrcd: 

Selected Poems of Wordsworth; Selections from 
Carlyle's Heroes and Hero Worship, Emerscm's 
Behavior and Culture, or Social Aims. 

Optional : 

Discussion in class of some novel in fourth year 
reading course; Keat's Eve of St. Agnes; Selected 
Poems of Shelley; Coleridge's Ancient Mariner; 
Selections from Books III. and IV. of Byron's 
Childe Harold; Scudder's Introduction to Ruskin, 
or, Ruskin 's Sesame and Lilies. 

THIRD TERM. 

Required: 

Browning's Saul, and other selections; Selections 

from Tennyson's In Memoriam, etc. 
(yptional: 

Selected Poems by Mrs. Browning. 
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BOOKS FOR HOME READING. 

The following forty books for each year are recom- 
inended for home reading. It is hoped that each 
pupil, under the guidance and direction of the teacher 
of English, will read, out of school, ten of the forty 
books for each year of the course, one every four weeks. 
Essays or reviews of five of these books, one every two 
months, may be prepared by each pupil, received and 
criticised by the teacher and read from time to time as 
a part of the class exercises in English. A careful record 
should be kept of the books read by each pupil, and 
copies of the reviews written preserved in the school. 

As much care should be taken to prevent the read- 
ing of too many books, as to secure a choice which shall 
be in accordance with the pupil's needs and tastes. The 
ahn has not been to necessarily select the best books so 
called, but rather to instill a love for good reading, and 
to cultivate in the pupils the habit of always having a 
good book to read. 

FIRST YEAR. 



('<)tt«M"'s Saturday Ni«rlit — 

Burn>i. 
Jackdaw of Rheims — Barham. 
Snow Bound — Whittle?'. 
Lays of Ancient Rome — Mtirtfu- 

latf. 
Ljidy of the Lake— A.Sro/^ 
The Tern pest — Shakespeare. 
Wo nde r Book — Ha icthorne. 



Tan«i:lewood Tales — Hawthorne. 
G p a n d f a t h e r ' s Chair — Haw- 

thorne. 
Hoy's Kinfj Avi\\\\v— Lanier. 
Child's History of England — 

Dickens. 
History- of Germany — Yonge. 
History of Prance — Yonge. 
Autobiography of Franklin. 
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FIRST YEAR- 

P«'l«'r lh«' Gv^^nX—Ahhoff. 
Tal«'s of Shak('S[)-'jir.' — Lamb. 
Micah Clark — .1. ('OiKin Doyle. 
(lustavus Adolpluis— TopfHua. 
Tom Hrown at Ruiiby— II fff/hex. 
Loiiiso's Last Term at St. 

Mary 's— .¥/•.•<. Hitrri}*. 
Nicholas Xickleby — Dirkenx. 
Xiirf'mbiir«^»'r Stov«' — Ouida. 
Old Fashioned i\\\'\— Alrott . 
l^lack 1^'auty — hitalL 
l^en nwv—WaUari'. 
Man Without a Country — Hale. 
(■udjo's Cave — TroirOridf/e. 
Hans l^rink«'r — Dodge. 
I van hoc — Scott. 
Pcpacton — IhwroiKjhH. 



-CONTINUED. 

Ffi i ry Land of Sc i c ncc — Burkiey. 

Life and hor Children — Htiekl'if. 

Winner's in Life's Race — Burk- 
leif. 

Adventures of a Voun^ Natur- 
alist— /iiV/W. 

Physi()lo«iy*and Hy«riene — ILit- 
field. 

Alice in Wonderland — CiirroH. 

Water liabies— A7;i^*/<;y. 

Back of the North Wind— J/r- 
Dofidld. 

Sketch Hook — Irrinr/. 

Kthics for Youn«r Peoph* — AV- 
eretf. 

Illinois — Amfi'lritn (,'ommon- 
trenlth Set'ien. 



SECOND YEAR.. 



Much Ado About Nothini:- — 
Shdkexpeare. 

Marmion — Scott. 

M azeppa — Byron . 

Vision of Sir Launfal — hurell. 

Tales of a Waysidf* \m\-/~Lofif/-^ 
felloir. 

S I o r i e s of Persian Wars — 
(Uturch. 

Short History of American Rev- 
olution (1 vol.) — Fiake. 
■ Youn«^ Folk's IMutarch — K<iuf- 
mann. 

Life of A»,'assiz by his Wife. 

My Winter on the Nile — Warner. 

History of the French Revolu- 
tion — Abbott. 

Julius Ca'sar — Fronde. 

Hits of Travel at Home—//. //. 

Around th" World in the Yacht 
Sunbeam — HraMMcy. 



Hulfinch's Mytholo«ry— //^</r. 

The Talisman — Scott. 

While Com[)any — .L (onon 

Doyle. 
Twice Told Tnh'S—Jfoirf/torne. 
Silas Marner — (reorr/e Fliof 
Last Days of Pompeii — Buhnr. 
•lohn HaWf us— Mfilock. 
K e n i hvo r t h — Scott. 
Tale of Two C\\'li'i^ — Dicken.s. 
Maiden and Married Life of 

M a ry Po w e 1 1 — Afo n n in (/. 
Rab and His Friends — Dr. John 

Hroirn. 
Life of AVashinirton — Irrinf/- 

Fiftke. 
Study of Words— 7'/v';?<7<'. 
S -same and Lilies— /^/<f^//^ 
AValden — Thoreau. 
Prue and \— Curt in. 
Essav on Manners — Fmerxon. 
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SECOND YEAR CONTINUED. 



Politics for Young Amoricans — 

Nordhoff- 
Chemical History of a Candle — 

Faraday. 
Marvels of Pond ^Ai^—Blark. 
Geolojry of a Piece of Chalk — 

Huxley. 



lioy p]ngineers — Lukin. 

Li«?ht Science for Leisure Hours 
— Tyndale. 

Innocents Abroad— .l/ar A: Twain. 

Rudder Granj^e Stories — Stork- 
ton. 

History of New York — Irving. 



THIRD YEAR. 



Le«rend of Provenc<' — Mian Proc- 
tor. 
Elegy in a Country Churchyard 

— Gray. 
Rienzi (Drama)— .¥m Mitford. 
Ri c ha rd 1 T. — Shakespeare. 
Twelfth N igh t — Shakenpeare. 
Mort e I )' A r th u r — Ten nyson . 
Cry of The Ch ildr en— J/r/<. 

Browning. 
Miss Kilmansegg — Hood. 
American Commonwealth — 

Bryee. 
Political Ideas — Viske. 
Rome and Carthage — Bofiworth- 

SmitJi. ['^^y. 

A Day in Ancient Rome — Shum- 
Hawthorne — James. 
Hamilton — Lodge. 
Irving — Warner. 
Lectures and Speeches — 'Wendell 

Phillips. 
History of Greece — Oman. 
History of Rome — Meyer. 
Walks and Talks in Geological 

Fields— Winchell. 
Voyage of a Naturalist Around 

th<' World — Darwin. 



Forms of AVater — Tyndale. 

A Century of Electricity — Men- 
denhall. 

Sketches of Creation — Winchell. 

Prophet of Great Smoky Moun- 
tain — Craddock. 

Dombey and Son — Dickens. 

Last of the Barons — Bitlwer. 

John Brent — Winthrop. 

Lorna Doone — Blackmore. 

Put yourself in His Place — 
Reade 

Pendennis — Thackeray. 

Wilfred Cumbermede — McDon- 
ald. 

Mill on the Floss — George EUo*. 

V i c a r o f Wa ke fi el d — Goldsm ith . 

Heroes and Hero W^orship — 
Carlyle. 

Essays in Little — Lang. 

Queen of the Air — Buskin. 

Yesterdays with Authors — J. 
T. Field. 

Autocrat of the Breakfast Table 
— Holmes. 

Socrates, Apology, Crito, 
PhHHlo, Plato. 

Lord Clive — Macaulay. 
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FOURTH YEAK. 



Othfllo — Shakei<i)('ar(. 
Ki nj? Lea r — Shahrspeare. 
The Princess — Teunysou. 
Higelow Papers — fjotcell. 
1 9th C 'en t u r y —MackenzU'. 
Bishop Hloii«rram"s Ai)()l()*4y — 

— Browninfj. 
Childe Harold — Byron. 
Life of Charlotte Bronte — (tUk- 

kelL 
Life of Ralr)h Waldo P^merson 

— Ilolmefi. 
Life of Henry Clay — Schurz. 
A m e r i c a n Commonwealth — 

Bryce. 
Twenty Years in Con«rress — 

Blaint. 
History of Civilization — Uuizoi. 
Oliver Cromwell — F. llarruon. 
Charles Lamb — Morley, English 

Men of JjettevK. 
Education — Sptnrer. 
Human Intellect — Porter. 
C-ritical Period of American 

Historv— Ti'V.y/.r. 



History of Creation — ILieeJ^el. 
Warren Hast i ngs — Maea ulny. 
Henry Esmond — Tharleruy. 
Rienzi — BuUcer. 
Pride and Prejudice — Austen. 
Adam ]5ede — Georye Elliot. 
Window in Thrums — Barrie. 
John In<rlesant — Shorth<nfi<c. 
Romola — George Eliot. 
Marble Faun — Hatcthorue. 
P i c k w i c k Pa pe rs — Dicketts. 
En<^lish Humorists — Tluickenty. 
I {aeon and Milton — Mara u la r. 
Essays of Elia — Lamb. 
Utopia — More. 
On Style, Part I. — Spencer. 
Conduct of Life — Emeraon. 
Day I)r(?ams of a Schoolmaster 

— Thompson. 
Selected Essays — Lotrell. 
Burns — Cai'lyle. 

Crown of Wild Olives — Rnakin. 
Wit and Wisdom of Sydney 

Smith. 
Choici* of liooks — ILrrHsim. 
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HISTORY SYLLABITS. 

INTRODUCTION. 

A knowledge of history gives the student such famil- 
iarity with the great names and events of the past as 
enables him to understand and appreciate the references 
with which all literature abounds. Without such 
knowledge, the meaning, not only of poem and novel, 
but of sermon and lecture, of magazine and daily paper, 
becomes so greatly impoverished that were a course in 
history of no other value than to make this meaning 
fully intelligible, its worth would be quite incalculable. 

But this noble study is not the mere hand-maid and 
servant of literature. It has other and higher provinces 
peculiarly its own. 

It broadens and cultivates the mind by opening to 
its vision other lands and other ages than those in which 
it dwells. Thus, the histcnnc page, easily accessible to 
all, presents opportunities for culture analogous to those 
of extended travel offered only to the few. 

Higher still is the service it performs in giving Hie 
pupil a real grasp and appreciation of the great fact of 
civilization. He can never rightly estimate the worth 
of the present and its privileges till he has traced their 
slow and costly evolution through the long centuries of 
effort and attainment on the ])art of generations that 
have passed away. 

But the highest service of historic study hardly ad- 
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mits of (lutiiiite ex))rc'ssi<)ii in words. It is the silent 
and gradual, but wonderful and coni))lete, making over 
of the world in the iniiid of the thoughtful student, the 
revelation of a vast outlook which embraces all the 
races of men, all the ages of historic time. And though, 
under the necessary limitations of a High School course, 
only faint glimpses of this outlook are possible, yet 
these may be given in such a way that they shall be an 
ins))iration and a guide for the study of after years. 

To place these advantages within the reach of the 
])upil to such an extent that he may begin to under- 
stand and apj)reciate them, and to so train him in cor- 
rect methods of study and investigation that he may 
avail himself of them more fully in his later reading, 
are the special objects of the courses adopted in -the 
High Schools of Chicago. 

These courses are three in number. 
li<f — A CmirHr In (r^'ia^rnl IHxtfpnj ni tlte Third Yftf/'. 
So far as practicable, this will be made a study of 
the evolution of civilization. Over-crowding with 
facts simply because they are facts, will be avoided, 
and only those events selected for study which 
have been especially significant and potential in 
the world's historic development. 
2/t(/ — . 1 ('o//f^f/r PnparnfoTU Cotirst\ (flsrt in the Tlurd 
Y((rr. 
This course will be confined to the subjects of 
Mythology and Greek and Roman History. 
Its aim will be, not simply to enable the pupil who 
takes it to obtain admission to college, but also to 
give him that thorough familiarity with the history 
of Greece and Rome, that sympathetic insight into 
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their life, and that intelligent estimate of their work 
without which he cannot secure the highest results 
of his college study of the classics. 
Srd — A}i Adraneed Course iti the IHi^tori/ of Ei}(jJand 
and the United St ( it e.n and Modern Europe }< In ce 1789, 
Tliis course is especially intended to show the evo- 
lution of liberty and self-government. It will trace 
these principles from their earliest forms among 
the Teutons, through their development and ex- 
pansion in England and America, to their embodi- 
ment in tlK3 constitutional governments of modern 
Europe. 

It is believed that such a course cannot fail to be 
of inestimable value to the young American stu- 
dent. It will teach him t-hat the institutions of his 
country are the outgrowth of the efforts of ages; 
and by thus eiuibling him to count their cost will 
help him to appreciate their value. 
The general plan of this course is more fully stated 
at the beginning of the syllabus for the fourth year. 

THIRD YEAR COURSE — GENERAL HISTORY. 

SEPTEMBEK. 

TIIK ORIENTAL NATIONS. 

A wise economy of time will not permit the detailed 
study of the political history of the Oriental nations. 
A general knowledge, however, of their peculiar civili- 
zations; and of the physical conditions under which they 
arose, is necessary, that the pupil may, at the outset of 
his study, form a clear conception of the world's historic 
beginnings, and afterwards intelligently trace the in- 
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fiuenco of these crude and early nationalities on the 
higher developments of Greece and Rome. 

Jicf. Xof<. 

1. Introduction — Tlio Historic Races 1,2 

2. (ieo*rraj)liy of Ejryi)t and of AVestcrn Asia ^J 

:i. Typical Ori^Mital Civilizations -J ^''^>^^^ ; *' 

( C'haldoa and Assyria. ... 4 

4. Oiitline View of the Succession of Oriental Monarchies. ..1,2 

"). Short Sketch of the Hebrews and Pluenicians 1.2 

The reference books for the third year course are listed 
on pages 139, 140 and 141 of the syllabus. The small 
figures at the right of the topics refer to these reference 
books by number. 

C)CT()BEK AND NOVKMBEK. 

IirsTOKY OF OKEECE. 

AV/. Xo.s. 

1. (feo«rraj)hy of (ireece (cf. Asiatic and E.iryptian) H, 9 

2. The (ireek Reli.yion 0, 7, S. :m 

:}. The Heroic A<ie (5. 7, 8, 

4. C\)nstit\itional ('han«i'es and C'oloni/ation 

."). The i^ersian Invasions 0, 11 

(). The A«re of Pericles J), 1() 

7. The Peloi)onnesian War 9, 11 

5, Th«* Spartan and the Theban Sui)remacy 

1). Macedonian S\i})rennacy and C'on(piests of Al«xander. . . J), 11 

10. Division of Alexander's Emj)ire 1.2 

11. Short Sketch of Ah'xandria and the Ptolemies 1.2 

12. Roman ContpH'Sts of Macedonia and Greect' 1.2 

i:j. (ireek Literature, Art and Philosoi)hy 1, 2, J), 10 

1 1. Manners and C'ustoms 1.2. 10, 12 

Omit Alexander's successors and treat topics 10 and 
11 with the utmost brevity. 
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DECEMBER AND JANUARY. 

IITSTOKY OF ROME. 

Ref. Xox. 

1. (it'o<ri'ai)liy of Italy (cf. with Greek) Ji.") 

*2. The Roman Reli«i:ion ^J<) 

)». The Roman Kinjjdom 1,2 

4. Political Stru<r^les of th«' Early Republic 1,2 

.'). The Conquest of Italy 1,2 

(}. Foreign Conquests — Emi)hasize 2n(l Punic War 11. lii 

T. Period of Civil Strife — Emphasize Work of Cjesar 14, 15 

/ A<ie of Au«rustus 1,2, 11 

5. The Early Empire - The Early C^jesars 1,2 

' The Five Good Emperors 1,2 

!». Hrief Sketch of the Aj^^e of Transition (Hd cen.).; 1,2 

/ Diocletian and Reor«ranization ... 1,2 

10. The Later Emi)ire -: Constantine and the Church 1,2 

' Barbarian Invasions and Fallof Romel, 2 

1 1. Art. Literature, Manners and Customs 1, 2, 12 



FEBRUARY, MARCH AND APRIL. 
MEDI/KVAL HISTORY. 

Medi^eYal History presents great ditticiilties to the 
student because of the number and complexity of the 
facts which lie must learn and assimilate. 

In the time at our disposal, any attempt to treat the 
subject as the sum of the detailed histories of separate 
nationalities, must result in confusion and failure. 

Jt seems, then, the part of wisdom to give up such a 
])lan as impractica])le and to concentrate attention 

1st. On the great movements common to all the 

more important countries of Europe. 
2nd. On the few especially significant facts concern- 
ing each nation which have been most potential in 
determining its development. 
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TOPICS. 

The Dark Af/a*. 

I Setllrm»'ntfi 1. 2 

Character 10, 17 

Insliliitions 18, 19 

AUcmpts at Or^ranization 1. *2. K) 

2. The Empiro of Charlemaffiic KJ. 17 

:}. Tho Rise of the Saracens 2, 1 1 

4. Minfrations and Colonies of the Northmen 2 

."). Saxon En«rland 2, 20 24. 2.1 

THE AGE OF REVIVAL, 

1. The Norman Conquest 11. 24, 2."> 

2. Feudalism and Chivalry 21, 22. 2:J, 2.") 

:{. The Crusades and their Effects 2H, 28 

4. Britf Sketch of National I)eveloj)ment in P^njiland 1, 2. 2.') 

."). Brief Sketch of National Development in France. . .1, 2, 2(5, 27 

(J. Brief Sketch of National Development in Si)ain 1,2 

7. Brief Sketch of National Develoj^ment in (it'rmany 1, 2, 'M) 

8. Brief Sketch of National I)evelo])ment in' Italy 1,2. 2J) 

1). Mediaeval Art, T^iterature, Manners and Customs 1. 2, )}2 

f Fall of Constantino])le 1.2 

I Invention of Printinir •»4 

10. The I\(Miaissance , Explorations and I)isrov<'ries :U 

I (ireat Art A.ire in Italy :n. :U 

• I Tlie Revival of Letters in Italv.l. 2. \Vl. :U 



MAY AND JL'NK. 
MODERN HISTORY. — TOPICS. 

1st — Period of the Uefonnatioti. 

1. Charles V. and the (terman Reformation 1, 2. :{0 

2. The Tudors and the Eni?lish Reformation 1. 2. 2.") 

3. The Ilu^'uonot AVars in France 1. 2. 2«) 

4. The Rise of the Dutch Republic 1.2 

5. The Thirty Years' War 1,2. :J() 

6. Suijremacy and Decline of Spain 1.2 

7. General View of the Civilization of the Period 1.2 
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'Jnd — Period of Political Conflict and Warn for Tirrititrlal 
. 1 ijgra ndizement . 

TOPICS. 

1. Absolutism in France nnd French Supremacy in Europe 

1,2, 2(>, 27 

2. The Puritan Struor^^le in England 1, 2, 2.") 

iJ. The French-English AVars for European Su[)remacy 

and Colonial Possessions — Spanish Succession — 

Austrian Succession — Seven Years' AVar 11, 25, 20, iiO 

4. Frederic the (ireat and the Rise of Prussia 1, 2. 81 

.'). Peter the Great and the Rise of Russia 1,2 

(J. (J 'neral View of Euroi)e on the Eve of the French Rev- 
olution ; Lecture Toj)ic. 

TOPICS SUGGESTED FOR LATER STUDY. 

1. The French Revolution. 

2. The Napoleonic AVars. 

vi. Rise of Modern Democracies. 

4. Progress of Civilization in the Ninete(*nth Century. 

These topics are too extensive, too difficult and too 
important to be taken hurriedly. Hence no attempt is 
made to include them in the already cr<ywded syllabus 
for the third year; Those students who elect history in 
the 4th year will find them fully treated there. All 
others it is hoped will have acquired the desire and the 
l)Ower to read for themselves the wonderful story of these 
hist mighty strides in the forward march of humanity. 

For references on these topics see syllabus for the fourth year. 



REFERENCE HOOKS FOR THE THIRD YEAR COURSE. 

Text-book — Anderson's General History. 
Slutrt and Kasthj AcceHnlhle References. 

1. Barnes' General History. 

2. Meyers' General History. 

These two books furnish valuable supplementary 
reading on the whole anirse and hence are not always 
especially referred to on <inu one topic. 
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ON SPEOIA.L TOPICS. 

3. Guyot's Earth and Man. 

4. Ragozin's Clialdea — Story of the Nations Series. 

5. Rawlinson's Egypt — Story of the Nations Series 

6. Beren's Mythok>gy. 

7. Bulfinch's Mythology. 

8. Homer's Iliad and Odyssey. 

9. Smith's History of Greece. 

10. Hamerling's Aspasia — Selections from, on Lit- 
erature and Art. 

11. Creasy 's Fifteen Decisive Battles. 

12. Ooulanges' Ancient City. 

13. Bos worth Smith's Rome and Carthage. 

14. Froude's Ceesar. 

15. Fowler's Caesar. 

1(). Emertcm's Middle Ages. 

17. Kingsley's Roman and Teuton. 

18. Mrs. Charles' Victory of the Vanquished, 
Chapter I. 

19. Carlyle's Heroes and Hero-Worship. 

20. Hughes' Life of Alfred the Great. 

21. Bulfinchs' Age of Chivalry. 

22. Viollet-le-Duc's Annals of a Fortress. 

23. Guizot's History of Civilization. 

24. Taine's English Literature — Chapters on Saxons 
and Normans. 

25. Montgomery's History of England. 

26. Montgomery's History of France. 

27. Miss Kirkland's History of France. 

28. (.ox's Crusades. 

29. Sismondi's Italian Republics (Abridged). 

30. Taylor's History of Germany. 
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31. Macaulay's Frederic the Great. 

32. Spalding's History of Italy. 

33. Mrs. Jameson's Memoirs of Italian Painters. 

34. Encyclopedia Brittannica. 

35. Diiruy's History of Eome — Chapter I. (Excel- 
lent for Geography of Italy, but not easily 
accessible). 

36. James Freeman ('larke's Ten Great Eeligions. 



('()LLE(iE PREPARATORY COURSE — MYTHOLOCiY. 

GREEK AND ROMAN HISTORY. 

« 

SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER. 

1. Introduction — Historic Races and Early Ary.ni 
Civilization. 

2. Beren's Mythology with Selected Studies from 
the Iliad and Odyssey. 



NOVEMBER TO FEBRUARY. 

History of Greece. — Siinth, 

MARCH TO JUNE. 

History of Kome — A/lm, 

For topics see those listed under Greek and Roman 
history for the third year. The same subjects will be 
treated in the College Course, but with fuller develop- 
ment and wider illustration from reference books. 

Greater attention will also be paid to classic litera- 
ture, philosophy and art. 
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REFER EX CKS ON C;REE( E. 

1. Tlu' Iliad Hiul Odyssey. Bryant's Translation. 

2. (fuyot's Earth and Man On the Geography. 

'A. Clarke's Ten Great Religions On the Gods of Greece. 

4. , Oman's History of Greece On the Political History. 

."). Felton's Ancient and Modern Greece . On Manners and Customs. 
<). I^arnes' Jirief Greece, or (ieneral 

Fine i)rint chapters on Manners and Customs. 

7. Selections from Hamerling's Aspasia. .On Art and Literature. 

5. Creasy's Fifteen Decisive Battles.. .On Marathon and Arbela. 
1). Epochs of Ancient History On Topics .^ to 10. 

10. Ancient Classics for English Readers Collins Ed. 

Iliad and Odyssey : On the Heroic Age. 

^]schylus Rise of the Drama: Greek Tragedies. 

Sophocles Culture in Periclean Age: Greek Tragedies. 

Aristoi>hanes View of Famous Men 

and Great Public Questions; Greek Comedies. 

Herodotus Vivid Scenes from the Persian AVars. 

Thucydides Great Oratitm of Pericles; 

Scenes from the Peloponnesian War. 

Xenophon On Retreat of the Ten Thousand. 

Demosthenes On Philip of Macedon. 

Lucian On Decline of Greek Mythology. 

11. Plato. Handy Literal Translation Series. 

REFERENCES ON ROME. 

1. Duruy's History of Rome, 1st chap.. .On Phys. Geo. of Italy. 

2. Clarke's Ten Great Religions On Gods of Rome 

'i. Macaulay's Lays, with Introductory Essay. On Legendary Age. 

4. Coulanges' Ancient City On Laws and Institutions. 

5. Bosworth Smith's Rome and Carthage On Punic Wars. 

(). Froude's Ciesar On Ca'sar and His Contemiioraries. 

7. Creasy's Fifteen Decisive Battles 

On Metaurus River, Teutob<'rg Forest. Chalons. 

S. Ancient Classics for English Readers. 

Li vy On Early Rome and Punic AVars. 

Cicero On Last Days of the Republic. 

Cu'sar On the Gallic Campaigns. 

Vergil Story of the ^neid. 

Horace Roman Scenes in the Augustan Age. 

U. Epochs of Ancient History On Topics 4 to 10. 

10. Meyer's Aiu'ient History... On Art'hitectur»' and Literature. 

11. Barnes' J5rief Rome or (ieu'l.Fine i>rint cha]). on Civilization 
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FOURTH YEAR CH)rRSE. 

THE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH IDEA OF NATION MAKING. 

*'Thj» English idea lias come to be more than national. It lias 
become imperial. It has come to rule an,d it has come tostav, '' 

— John Fiath'. 

The fourth year course will endeavor to trace tlie 
progress of this idea throughout its long development, 
emphasizing especially the five foHowing phases of its 
history: 

1st. 77/r (oi(stltnfi(»t(t/ Grofrth of tlii^ Idea^ from 
its primitive forms among the Anglo-Saxons in 
continental Europe, through its gradual evolu- 
tion and emhodiment in the institutions of 
mediaeval and modern England. 

2d. The Con f let of tJte hha frith Denpotiion at Ifome 
in the great seventeenth century struggle of the 
Puritans against the Stuarts. 

•^d. The Troihfrr of 'the I(le(( t(t Ainer!co in tlie 
Puritan settlement of New England and the 
other colonies, (HkI Its e.cpanHion in the rise of 
the United States. 

4th. Tlte InfurhCe (f the Ided on Modem Europe^ 
and its successful conflict with despotism in the 
wars of the French Revolution and in the great 
popular agitations and uprisings of the 19th 
century. 

5th. Tlte Last Gre((t Yests of the Idea in its expan- 
sive applicability as shown in the vast territorial 
growth of the United States and in its moral 
and national vitality as noted in the conflict 
between the North and the South. 
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FALL TERM. 

TOPICS. 

/ in th(^ Oridital Nations. 

1. Introductory Lcsson.son (iovernmcnt -] in Grcocc. 

' in Rome. 

2. Th«' Saxons in lh«Mr Continental Hohihs 1, 2, o 

*i. Thf Saxons in En^^land 1, 2. I}, 5 

4. The Nornnan ConqiU'Sl and the Norman Kin«rs 1. -I. .') 

5. Saxon and Norman Civilization 2, "> 

(). The Feudal System (> 

7. Constitutional Growth under tUe P]anta<?enets 1 

a. Ma^na Charta. 

h. House of Commons. 

c. Lej^islation and Administration of Edward ]. 

8. The Hundred Years' War and the (irowth of National 

Feelinjr 1 

f). The Wars of the Roses and the Drift toward Despotism 1 

10. The Tudors and the En<rlish Revival of Learninfr 1 

11. The Tudors and the Reformation in Enj^land 1 

12. The Stru^xf^le with Spain and the Defeat of tht' Armada 1, 4 
KJ. General View of the Elizabethan A«re 1.2..') 

WINTER TERM. 
TOPICS. 

The Stuarts and thc^ Puritan Movement 1, 8, 12 

The English Cohmization of America 1, H 

:i. The Revolution of 1(588 1 

4. The StrujJiLrle with France for Euroi)ean and Colonial 
Supremacy — a. S[)anish Succession — b. Austrian 

Successi(m — c. Seven Years' War 1, 4, 11 

f). Fred<'ric the Great and the Ris«' of Prussia 1, li{ 

<). Rise of the Indian P^mpirc 1. 14. 15 

7. Colonial Development in America 1. 8. 9 

8. The American Revolution and Adoj)tion of the Consti- 

tution 1, 0, 10 

9. The French Revolution IJ), 20, 21. 22, 2:{, 24, 2.") 

10. The Napoleonic AVars IJ), 20. 27 

SPRING TERM. 

1. Congress of Vienna and Reconstruction of Europe 25) 

2. The Era of Reforms in Enuiand 1, 28 

:J. France from 1815 to the Pr('s»'nt Time 2J) 
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4. Rise of t]\(> (Jt'rmaii Empin' 29 

5. Uis- of Iho Kin^rdom of Italy 20 

G. National Dovelopmont and Conslitiitional and Political 

Movomonts in tho Ignited States (Lcctun' Topic). 

7. Thf' Civil War. 

8. G<'neral View of the I)(»v«'lo])ment of the English Idea. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

Mont^^omery's History of En.irland, and such supplemental 
books as best treat of the specific subject under discussion. 



SHORT AND EASILY ACCESSIBLE REFERENCP:s ON 
FOURTH YEAR COURSE. 

1. Greeirs Short History of the English People. 

'2. Barnes' General or Mediaeval and Modern His- 

torv. (Fine print, chapters on ("ivilization). 

3. Hughes' Life of King Alfred. 

4. Greasy 's Fifteen Decisive Battles. 

5. Taine's English Literature. (Chapters on the 
Saxons and the Normans). 

(). Viollel-le-Duc's Annals of a Fortress. 

7. Carlyle's Heroes and Hero- Worship. 

8. Fiske's Beginnings of New England. 

\K Fiske's American Revolution. (Shorter work, 
one volume). 

10. Fiske's Critical Period of American History. 

11. Seeley's Expansion of England. 

12. Frederic Harrison's Oliver Cromwell. 
18. Macaulay's Frederic the Great. 

111:. Macaulay's Clive. 

15. Macau lay's Hastings. 

1(). Macaulay's Pitt. (The younger Pitt). 

17. McCarthy's History of the Four Georges. 

18. Thackeray's Four Georges. 
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19. Barnes' Brief History of France. 

20. Mignet's French Revolution. (Abridged). 

21. Michelet's French Kevolution. 

22. Carljle's French Revolution — Sr//x'tio?hs f/of/i, 

23. Abbott's Marie Antoinette. 

24. Abbott's Madame Rohind. 

25. Abbott's Empress Josephine. 
2(). Ropes' Napoleon. 

27. Seeley's Napoleon. 

28. McCarthy's History of Our Own Times. 

29. Miiller's Political History of Recent Times. 

30. Epochs of Modern History. 

31. Montgomery's History of France. 

32. Mackenzie's 19th Centurv. 



ILLUSTRATIVK FK^TIOX AND POETKY. 

1. Bulwer's Harold., 

2. Scott's Ivanhoe. 

3. The Brazen Android. Wonderful picture of 
the times of Roger Bacon and Simon de Mont- . 
fort. — Afl(nif!c j\r(Hithhj, April and May, 1891. 

4. Shakespeare's King John. 

5. Shakespeare's Henry TV. 

6. Shakespeare's Hem-y V. 

7. Shakespeare's Richard III. 

8. . Bulwer's Last of the Barons. 

9. Scott's Kenilworth. 

10. McDonald's St. George and St. Michael. 

11. Mrs. Charles' Dray tons and Davenants. 

12. Mrs. Charles' On Both Sides the Sea. 

13. Scott's Old Mortalitv. 
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l-Jr. Thackeray's Henry Esinoiid. 
15. The Erkiuaiiii-Cliatrian National Novels. All 
on French Revolution from a peasant's stand- 
point. 
lO. Dickens' Tale of Two Cities. 
17. Mrs. Browning's Italian Poems — 

A Court Lady. 

First News from Villa Franca. 

Forced Recruit at Solferino. 

Victor Emanuel Entering Florence. 

Napoleon III. in Italy. 

A Tale of Villa Franca. 



Digiti 
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Department of Civics and Political 
Economy. 
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SYLLABUS OF THE STUDY OF CIVIL 
GOVERNMENT. 

This syllabus is a classification of topics under four 
heads, viz.: 1. Theory; 2. History; 3. Interpretation; 
4. Practice. It does not indicate the order in which 
the topics should be taken up. In a general way it is 
recommended that local forms of government, beginning 
with the State, should be studied prior to National 
Government. 

THEORY. 

The nature and classification of rights. 
Theory of government in its relation to rights. 
Social contract theory of government and the his- 
torical theory that has replaced it. 
Typical forms of government with illustrations. 
Monarchies — absolute and constitutional. 
Federal government. 

Republican and Democratic governments. 
Classify the functicms of government. 
Fundamental and statute law. 
Theory of a constitution. 
The executive and the military power. 
The judiciary in its relation to law and constitution. 
The legislature and the manner of its selection. 
Naturalization, citizenship, and suffrage. 
District and general ticket methods of election. 

Gerrvmandering. 

(l.M) 
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The spoils system and civil service reform. 

Theory of public educational systems. 

Taxation — theory and methods. 

The non-j)olitical character of municipal government. 

Relations between national, state, and local govern- 
ments. 

The principle of the irfctu-ndHui, 

Defects of our existing governments, and reforms 
that seem desirable. 

HISTORY. 

Origin and history of local governmeiit. 

Family, clan, tribe, and kingdom. 

The iprimitive village community and -the modern 

town. 
The city-state of the Greeks and Romans. 
History of the county. 
Town and county forms of local government in 

America. 
Magna Charta and Bill of Rights. 
Colonization of America. 

Relation of the colonies to King and Parliament. 
Governments (^f the colonies. 
Connecticut Constitution of 1()89. 
The Continental Congresses. 
Articles of Confederation. 

The critical period following the Revolutionary War. 
The Conventi(m and the Constitution. 
History of the constitutional amendments.' 
Important episodes in our first century of national 

history. 

Louisiana purchase; other purchases of territory. 
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Bank of the Fiiitod States. 

Nullilicatioii. 

Growth of the shive power. 

Civil war and reconstruction. 

Inij)eachnient of Andrew Johnson. 

Disputed election of 1S7(). 
Illinois constitutions of 181S, IS-JirS and 1870. 
History of the city of Cliicago. 

Political parties in the United States and their funda- 
mental aims. 

INTEKPKETATION. 

Study of the text of the. United States Ccmstitution 
and of portions Of Illinois Constitution. 

Interpretation of national and state law.. 

Dead letters of the United States Constitution. 

Strict and loose constructionist theories of interpre- 
tation. 

PRACTICE. 

Workings of town, city, county, state, and national 

governments. 
Points of ccmtact betw^een individual citizens and 

government. 
Method of assessing and collecting a year's taxes. 
Surveying system of the West. 
The Australian ballot and its advantages. 
Duties of the citizen. 
Eternal vigilance the price of liberty. 
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SYLLABUS OF THE STUDY OF ECONOMICS. 

Economics considered as a Science. 

Subject-matter and fundamental definitions. 

Relation of economics to ethics and government. 

Divisions of the subject. 
Production and its primary agents. 

Natural agents. 
Land and the law of diminishing returns. 

Historical survey of land tenure. 

Arguments for and against private ownership. 

Size of land holdings. 

The unearned increment. 
Labor: What it is and what it accomplishes. 

Differences in industrial efficiency. 

Division of labor: advantages and limitations. 

Manufacturing, commerce, agriculture. 
Capital: Definition and origin. 

Forms of capital: Materials, tools, and sustenance. 

Fixed and circulating capital. 

(yO()peration of labor and capital. 

General distribution of capital: means of securing 
this. 

Tendency of capital to accumulate. 

C'ost of production in its relation to value. 

Normal values regulated by production at greatest 
disadvantage. 

Over-production. 

Trusts and monopolies. 

(l.')4) 
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Exchange: Its nature and scope. 

Primitive methods of exchange. 

Money and its functions. 

Forms of money. 

Essential qualities of money. 

Gold and silver as money-metals. 

Origin, growth, and function of credit. 

The tabular standard of value for deferred payments. 

Mcmometallism and bimetallism. 

Banks and their functions. 

Bank money. 

Domestic and foreign exchange. 

Paper or ''political '' money. 

Gresham's law. 

History of money in the United States. 

Monetary problems of the present day. 

Free and restricted exchange between nations. 
Djstkibution: The general problem. 

Rent and its origin. 

The law of rent. 

The law of diminishing returns. 

Effects of increasing populati(m. 

Interest and profits. 

Wages of superintendence. 

Principles governing the rate of interest. 

Usury legislation. 

Wages and their economic character. 

Real and nominal wages. 

Real and nominal cost of labor. 

Differences in the efficiency of labor. 

High efficiency of labor in this country. 

Special circumstances affecting wages. 
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The standard of living. 

The natural limits of wages. 

The wages-fund theory. 

Relation of wages to prices. 

The organization of labor. 

Strikes and lock-outs. 

The principles of taxation. 

Socialism and distribution. 

Cooperation and profit-sharing. 

Outlook for the laboring classes. 
Consumption and its objects. 

The evils of luxurious consumption. 

Prin<;iples of productive consumption. 
» National consumption. 
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Courses of Study. 

Adojjfed Afff/nst 17, 1802, 



FOUR YEARS GENERAL COURSE. 



Latin (4). 

or (Jerman (4). 

or French (4). 

or Spanish (4). 
Rhetoric and En«rlish 

Composition 05). 
Al«rebra (4). 
Hiolocry (4). 
Drawinjr (2). 
Vocal Music (1). 



First Term. 

I^atin — Opsar (4). 
or (icrman (.')). 
or French (5). 
or Spanish (5). 

English Classics and 
Essays (2). 

(Jeometry (4). 

Physics (4). 

Latin Prose Composi- 
tion and Latin at 
Sijrht(l). 

Drawinji: (2). 

Vocal Music (1). 



FirBt Term. 

Latin — Cicero (4). 

or (ierman (5). 

or French (5). 

or Si)anish (5). 
Chemistry (4). 



Fit-fft Year. 

Second Term. 

Latin (4). 

or (ierman (4). 

or French (4). 

or Spanish (4). 
Rhetoric and En*»:lish 

Composition (3). 
Aljrebra (4). 
Hi()l()o:y (4). 
Drawing (2). 
Vocal Music (1) 

Second Year. 

Second Term 

Latin — Cipsar (4). 
or (ierman (5). 
or French (5). 
or Spanish (o). 

En«rlish Classics and 
Essays (2). 

(ieometrv (4). 

Physics (4). 

Ljitin Prose Composi- 
tion and Latin at 
Sight (1). 

Drawing (2). 

Vocal Music (1). 

Third Year. 

Second Term. 

Latin — Cicero (4). 

or (ierman (5). 

or French (5). 

or Spanish (.")). 
Chemistry (4). 
(L)7) 



Latin (4). 

or (German (4). 

or French (4). 

or Spanish (4). 
Rhetoric and English 

Composition (3). 
Alirebra (4). 
IMology (4). 
Drawing (2). 
Vocal Music (1). 



Third Term. 

Latin — Ciesar (4). 
or German (5). 
or French (5). 
or Spanish (5). 

English Classics and 
Essays (2). 

(ieometrv (4). 

Physics (4). 

Latin Prose Composi- 
tion and Latin at 
Sight (1). 

Drawing (2). 

Vocal Music (1). 



Third Term. 

Latin — Cicero (4). 

or German (5). 

or French (5). 

or Sxjanish (5). 
Chemistry (4). 
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Third Year — Co)) tw ited. 

First Term. Second Term. Third Term. 

General History (4). General Hislory (4). (ieneral History (4). 

History of Literature, Histor\' of Literature, History of Literatiir.', 
English Classics English Classics English Classics 
and Essays (2). and Essays (2). and Essays (2). 

Latin Pros(i Compo- Latin Prose Composi- Latin Prose Composi- 
sition and Latin at tion and Latin at tion and Latin at 
Sight (1). Sight (1). Sight (1). 

Solid Geometry and Plane Trigonometry 11 o o k k e e j) i n g o r 
Plane Trigonome- and Bookkeeping, or Higher Algebra (4). 
try (4). Higher Algebra (4). Drawing (2). 

Drawing (2). Drawing (2). Vocal Music (1). 

Vocal Music (1). Vocal Music (1). 

Fourth Year. 

First Term. Second Term Ttiird Term. 

Latin— Vergil (4). Latin— Vergil (4). Latin— Vergil (4). 

or German (o). or German (5). or (Jerman (5). 

or French (5). or French (5). or French (o). 

or Spanish (5). or Spanish (5). or S]>anish (')). 

Geology (4). Geology (4). Astronomy (4). 

Astronomy (4). 

Civil Ciovernment (3). Political Economy(iJ). Political Economy ()J). 

History of Literature, History of Ijitera- H i story of Litera- 
ls i o g r a p h i c a 1 ture, Biographical ture, Biographical 
Sketches and Hook Sketches and ISook Sketches and Hook 
Reviews (8). Reviews (U). Reviews (IJ). 

Latin Prose Composi- Latin Prose Com i)osi- Latin Prose Comi)osi- 
tion and Latin at tion and Latin at tion and l^atin at 
Sight (1). Sight (1). Sight (1). 

History (4). History or History or 

Drawing (2). Psychology (4). Psychology (4). 

Vocal Mu'sic (1). Drawing (2). Drawing (2). 

Vocal Music (1). Vocal Music (1). 

Pupils will be permitted to eledt studies of this Course required for admission 
to the Colleges for which they are preparing. 

The figures opposite studies iiidiCJite the number of recitations each week. 
Full time consists of eighteen houis a week, including two for Drawing and one 
for Vocal Music. 



COLLEGE PREPARATORY COURSE. 



Fi)\sf Yeor. 

Firm Term. Second Term. Tliird Term. 

l^atin (4). Latin (4). Latin (4). 

or (ierman (4). or (Jermaii (4). or (Jerman (4). 

or French (4). or French (4). or French (4). 

or S])anish (4). or S])anish (4). or Spanish (4). 
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Fir lit Year — (\mtinueil. 

Virtt Term. Second Term. Third Term. 

Klu'toric and En<rlish Rhetoric and English Ulu4oric and F^nirlish 

Composition (*?). Comi)osition {')). Comi)osition (iij. 

Al<ivbra (4). Algebra (4). Algebra (4). 

liiology (4). Biology (4). Biology (4). 

Drawing (2). Drawing (2). Drawing (2). 

Vocal Music (1). Vocal Music (1). Vocal Music (1). 



First Term. 

Latin — (.'a^sar (4). 
or (lerman (5). 
or French (5), 
or Si)anish (5). 

(Jreek.(4). 

(Jeometry (4). 

Eniiflish Classics and 
Essays (2). 

I'hysics (4). 

Latin Pros»' Composi- 
tion and -Latin at 
Sight (1). 

Drawing (2). 

Vocal Music (1). 



Firxt Term. 

Latin — Cicero (4). 

or (Jerman (5). 

or French (o). 

or Si)anish (.)). 
(ireek — Anabasis (4). 
MythMogy, Grecian 

History (4). 
Latin Prose Composi- 
tion and Latin at 

Sight (1). 
(Jrf'ek Prose Comi)osi- 

tion and (J reek at 

Sight (1). 
Chemistry (4). 
History of Literature, 

English Classics 

and Essays (2). 
Solid (ieometry and 

Plan»' Triironome- 

try (4). 
Drawing (2). 
Vocal Music (1). 



Second Year. 

Second Term. 

Latin— Ciesar (4). 
or (ierman (5). 
or French (5). 
or Spanish (.")). 

(ireek (4). 

Geometry (4). 

English Classics and 
Essays (2). 

Physics (4). 

Latin Prose Composi- 
tion and Latin at 
Sight (1). 

Drawing (2). 

Vocal Music (1). 

77n7'd Year. 

Second Tttrm 

Latin — Cicero (4). 
or CJerman (5)* 
or French (5). 
or S})anish (o). 

Greek — Anabasis (4). 

Grecian History, 
Roman History (4). 

Latin Prose (Composi- 
tion and Latin at 
Sight (1). 

Gn'ck Prose Composi- 
tion and (ireek at 
Sight (1). 

Chemistry (4). 

History of Literature, 
English Classics 
and Essays (2). 

Plane Trigonometry 
and Hiirher Alire- 
bra (4). 

Drawing (2). 

Vocal Music (1). 



Third Term. 

Latin — Ciesar (4). 
or German (5). 
or French (5). 
or S})anish (5). 

(ireek (4). 

Geometry (4). 

English Classics and 
Essays (2). 

Physics (4). 

Latin Prose Composi- 
tion and Latin at 
Sight (1). 

Drawing (2). 

Vocal Music (1). 



Third Term. 

Latin— Cicero (4). 

or (ierman (5). 

or French (5). 

or Si)anish (5). 
Greek — Anabasis (4). 
Roman History (4). 

Ijatin Prose Composi- 
tion and Latin at 
Sight (1). 

Greek Prose Composi- 
tion and (ireek at 
Sight (1). 

Chemistry (4). 

History of Literature, 
P^ngiish Classics 
and Essays (2). 

Higher Algebra (4). 



Drawing (2). 
Vocal Music (1 
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FoKrf/i Vt'ffr. 

/Vrtl Trrm. Sveond Term. Third Term. 

I.alin— V«'wl (4). Lalin— Vt'i-^il (4). Lalin— Vcriril [i). 

or (f<*rman (5). or (Jerman (.">). or (icrmaii (5). 

or Fr»'iu'h (5). or French (.5). or Fr<«iK-h (5). 

or Spanish (5). or Si)anish (o). or Spanish (5). 

(in^pk — Anabasis and (ipM-lv — Iliad (4). (JnM'k — Iliad (4). 

Iliad (4). 
History of Litera- History of Lilcra- H i sto ry of Litrra- 

tiins Hio<rrapliical tiirc, Hi()«rrai)hical tun*, Hi()«rrMphical 

Sk*'tch<»s and Hook Sketches and iJook Sketclics and liook 

Kpvif'ws (.■}). ll«'vi('ws (10. Kcvit'ws (H). 

Ijatin Prose Com posi- Latin Prose Com posi- I^atin Prose Compo- 

tion and Latin at tion and I-.atin at sition and Latin at 

Si^rhtd). Sicrht (1). Si'iht (1). 

(ireek Prose Composi- Greek Prose Com posi- (ireek Prose ComjM)- 

tion and (ireek at tion an-d (Jre^'k at sition and (Jreek at. 

Sifrht (1). Si«rht (1). Sijrht (1). 

Hist(n-y (4). Histo.ry (4). History (4). 

Mathematics re- M a t h »• m a t i c s i- e -Mat h e m a I i c s r e - 

viewed (2). viewed (2). viewed (2). 

Drawing? (2). I)rawin«r (2). Drawing (2). 

Vocal Music (1). Vocal Music (1). Vocal Music (1). 

Pupils will be permitted to elect studios of this Course required for admission 
to the Colleges for which they are preparini?. 

The fleures opposite studies indicate the number of recitations each week. 
Full time consists of eighteen hours a week, including two for Drawing and one 
for Vocal Music. 



STUDIES IN ENGLISH. 

77n.s Couf.'ic oppUeti to both the Four Year Generffl and CoUeye 
Pre2)((ratory ( ^oursea. 



Fu'Ht Year. 

Firnt Term. Second Term. Third Term. 

R e quired — H a w - Required — Five short Shakesjieare's M e r - 

thorne's Tales of poems of l^ryant; chant of Venice, or 

the "White Hills. (Conqueror's (Jrave; MidsummerNight's 

Ojniorntl—X^vwvovv^h^'' Robert of Lincoln; Dream. 

Roof Tree; Addi- Blue (Jentian; Wind 

son's Spectator and Stream; To a 

Papers, selected: Waterfowl); Holmes' 

I^amb's Essays of ('hamb«'red Nau- 

Elia, selected; tilus. 

1 r V i n .ir ' s Sketch Optional — Scott'sLad}' 

l^ook, selected. of th(^ Lake; (iold- 
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First Tear — Continued. 

Second Term. 

smith's Deserted Vil- 
lage; Browning'sPied 
Piper; Lowell's My 
Gkrden Acquaint- 
ance; The Old Manse, 
from Hawthorne's 
Mosses from an Old 
Manse; Webster's 
First Bunker Hill 
Oration; Lincoln's 
Gettysburg Address; 
Washington's Fare- 
well Address, and 
Rules of Conduct. 

Second Year. 

first Term. Second Term. Third Term. 

Required — Beren's Required — Macaulay's Required — Lowell's 
Mythology (to be Lays of Ancient Vision of Sir Laun- 
used as a hand-book Rome; The ^neid, fal. 
throughout the Books I and VL Optional — Tennyson 's 

year). Selections Optional — The Nibe- Sir Galahad and the 
from the Iliad or the lungenlied ; Shake- Holy Grail. 
Odyssey ; Alcestis s p e a r e ' s Julius 
or Antigone. Cjesar. 

Optional — Morris' Life 
and Death of Jason : 
^schylus and So- 
phocles, volumes in 
the series of "An- 
cient Classics for 
English Readers." 
Plato's Apologia 
and Phaedo. 

Third Tear. 

First Term. Second Term. Third Term. 

Required — Tennyson's Required — Shake- Required — Paradise 

The Coming of Ar- speare's Macbeth, or Lost (Book I). 

thur. Elaine, Guine- As You Like It. Optional — D r y d en ' s 

vere. The V}\ss\ng Optional — Spenser's Alexander's Feast. 

of Arthur; Chau- Faerie Queene, First 

cer's Prologue. Canto; Bacon's Es- 

Optional — Chaucer's says. Milton's L'Al- 

Knight's Tale; Sel- legro and 11 Pen- 

ected English Bal- seroso. 

lads. 
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Required — Shake- 
speare's Hamlet; 
Poems of Robert 
Burns; Macaulay's 
Essay on Johnson. 

Optional — Pope's 
Rape of the Lock, 
or Essay on Man; 
Ad dison 's Sir 
Roger de Coverley 
Papers. Gray's 
Bard, and Eleji^y in 
a Country' Church- 
yard. 



Fourth Tear. 

Second Term. 

Required — Selected 
Poems of Words- 
worth. Selections 
fromCarljie's Heroes 
and Hero Worship. 
Emerson's Behavior 
and Culture, or So- 
cial Aims. 

Optional — Keats' Eve 
of St. Agnes. Select- 
ed Poems by Shelley-; 
Coleridge's Ancient 
Mariner. Selections 
from Books III and 
IV of Byron's Childe 
Harold. Introduc- 
tion of Study of Rus- 
kin, or Ruskin's Se- 
same and Lilies. 



TTkf'd Term 

Required — Browni ng's 
Saul, and other Se- 
lections from Brown- 
ing. Selections from 
Tennyson's In Me- 
moriam, etc. 

Optional — Selected 
Poems by Mrs. 
Browning. 



COUESE OF INSTRUCTION IN GERMAN. 



For the Course of Instruction in German, see the Syllabus in 
German on page 35, where will be found both a course for be- 
ginners and for advanced pupils, as well as selections for reading. 



COURSE OF INSTRUCTION IN FRENCH. 



Selections from the following reading course are to be made by 
tiie authority of the Superintendent: 

Readings. 

Second Year. 

Erckmann-Chatrian, 
Fritz. 



First Tear. 
Perrault, Contes de Fees. 
About, La M^re de la Marquise. 
Halevy, Un Mariage d' Amour. 
Ohnet Le Chant du Cygne. 
Daudet, Le Siege de Berlin 

(Edition with Grandgent's 

English Exercises). 



L ' A m i 



Enault, Le Chien du Capitaine. 

Labiche, Le Voyage de Mon- 
sieur Perrichon. 

Comte de Vervin, Deux Artis- 
tes en Voyage. 

Rougemont, La France. 

Sandeau, Mademoiselle de la 
Seigliere. 

Lavisse, Histoire de France 
(Reference Book). 

Erckmann-Chatrian, Le Con- 
scritde 1813. 

De Lamartine, Jeanne d'Arc. 
English to French. 
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Third Year. 

Revue des Deux Mondes^ La 
Neuvaine de Colette. 

Dumas, La Tulipe Noire. 

Julliot, Mademoiselle Solan^ire. 

De Lamartine, Graziella. 

George Sand, LaMareauDiable. 

Prosper Merimee, Colomba. 

Xavier de Maistre, Voyago au- 
tour de ma Chambre. 

Hu*?o, Bug Jargal. 

Fontaine, Historiettes Mod- 
ernes. 

English to French. 



Fourth Year, 
Hugo, Hernani. 
Racine, Athalie, Andromaque, 

Esther, Iphigenie. 
Molifere, L'Avare. 
Hugo, Quatre-vingt-treize. 
Corneille, Le Cid, Horace, 

Cinna. 
Victorien Sardou, La Perle 

Noire. 
Hector Malot, Sans Famille. 
De Maupassant, ContesetNou- 

velles. 
Molifere, Le Bourgeois Gentil- 

homme. 
Molifere, Le Medecin Malgre 

Lui. 

English to French. 



COURSE OF INSTRUCTION IN DRAWING. 



Free Hand Drawing. 

First F^ar— Sketching of Solids 
from the object. 
Perspective Shades and 
Shadows. 

Second Tear — Composition of 
Ornaments, beginning with 
the elementarj^ geometrical 
forms, to the advanced 
floral and composite de- 
signs, executed in water 
colors. 
Primary and secondary colors. 
Harmony in colors. 

Third Year — Sketching with 
Charcoal and Brush from 
Objects, Plaster, Still life, 
etc. 

Fourth Year— Crayon, India 
Ink, Sepia, Pastelles and 
Water Colors. 



MeeJianical Draicing. 

First Year — Geometrical Con- 
structions. 

Second Year — Descriptive Geo- 
metry (Projection). 

Third Feflr^- Descriptive Geo- 
metry and Parallel Per- 
spective. 

Fourth Year^Qowic Perspec- 
tive, Shfides and Shadows, 
and application of the 
above to Mechanics and 
Architecture. 
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General Instructions. 

Pupils will receive credits of advancement after all final tests 
which are successful. A pupil successfully' pursuing a study one 
entire year will be entitled to one credit; fractional credits will be 
criven for studies occupyino: less than one year. No credit, how- 
ever, will be oriven to any pupil who fails to pass the final test in 
any study. Fifteen credits will be required for graduation, which 
shall include two credits for Drawing and one credit for Vocal 
Music. Pupils who are excused from Drawing, or Vocal Music, 
or both, must make up credits so lost by work along other lines. 

Pupils preparing for College will also be required to obtain 
fifteen credits, in order to receive a diploma of graduation, but 
when a pupil shall have accomplished all the requirements for 
admission to any accepted College, and shall have expressed an 
intention to enter such College and pursue a course of study 
therein, he shall be entitled to a diploma. 

The General Course will consist of three studies, full time, five 
recitations a week, for four 3'ears, besides Drawing and Vocal 
Music, of which studies, one Foreign Language, Algebra, Plane 
Geometry, two Sciences, and two full years of English will be 
required. 
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